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THE revival of Spiritualism is but the natural accompaniment 
of the increasing pursuit of what are called the occult sciences, 
the essence of which is that they produce by means of certain 
invisible forces, material results which transcend any natural 
forces hitherto known to us. This is common to all of them, 
whether the agencies that produce them are lawful or unlawful, 
natural or preternatural. Over all of them there hangs a 
mystery; whether it consist in the secret power of the hypnotist 
giving him a complete or almost complete command over the 
free-will of another, or in the strange secrets revealed by the 
palmist to those who have submitted their hands for his 
inspection, or in the apparitions of absent friends and relations 
at a crisis of some great danger, or at the moment of death, 
or the converse with certain invisible spiritual beings around 
us that gives to Spiritualism its fascinating attractiveness. 
Anything like a detailed discussion of the general lawfulness 
of these sciences would be a task altogether beyond the 
compass of a single article, and a very difficult task to boot. 
The peculiarity of them is that they, for the most part, 
mingle together the natural with the preternatural, the material 
with the spiritual, that which is lawful with that with is for- 
bidden, in a way that makes it most difficult to lay down any 
principles that may be of practical use to one who inquires 
how far he may go in his investigation of this fertile field of 
interesting and absorbing research. On the one hand, there 
are a certain set of facts that are by common consent natural, 
even though we may not be able to explain or understand 
them. It is absolutely impossible to assign to these a precise 
limit, and to say that beyond this limit all the phenomena 
observed are due to unlawful agencies. To this class belong 
the phenomena of hypnotism, animal magnetism, mesmerism, 
of thought-reading, and other similar agencies. These seem to 
be connected partly with the familiar influence of electricity, and 
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partly with the moral power that is possessed by a stronger 
will over a weaker. Yet even these seem to pass insensibly 
into a very different class, where the influences at work appear 
to be more powerful than those of any human agencies, and 
more subtle than is possible for anything which belongs to the 
region of the material. On the other hand, there are also 
another set of facts which we cannot consider as natural, 
inasmuch as they are at variance with all the laws which 
regulate our ordinary lives, but which, nevertheless, seem to 
be regulated in their exceptional occurrence by laws more or 
less ascertained. Such are the well-established instances of 
appearance at the moment of death, or at some crisis of life, 
to some relative or friend at a distance, the strange announce- 
ments of some event that has happened far away to those 
specially interested in it, the apparition of some strange form, 
or sOme extraordinary sound, which in some families announces 
the approaching death of a member of the family, with all the 
countless ghost-stories, of which at least a considerable per- 
centage are undoubtedly true, however large is the allowance 
made for imagination, hallucination, or imposture. 

The difficulty of the question is further complicated by the 
clever deceptions and elaborate skill of the conjurer, and the 
wonderful illusions that are familiar to those who have witnessed 
the marvels of Maskelyne and Cook, Professor Anderson, Houdin, 
and others, as well as by the shameless imposture and trickery 
by which sharp-witted persons sometimes delude the credulous 
and gullable majority. It is by such methods that Madame 
Blavatsky is said to have established her reputation to preter- 
natural powers, and though it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
explain all the phenomena of which she was the channel by 
attributing that ingenious personage audacity without limit 
and ingenuity rarely to be met with, yet there is no doubt 
that her dupes (or as she playfully designated them, Flapdoodles) 
were often victims to this clever woman’s rather unscrupulous 
imposition on their credulity. All this complicates the problem, 
and produces the extraordinary variety of opinion prevalent 
on such subjects even among educated men. At the one end 
of this sliding scale of belief the rather shallow scepticism 
which sweeps away all such phenomena as a pack of nonsense 
and stupid imposture, at the other is the superstitious terror 
that sees in every hypnotist an agent of the devil, and believes 
electricity and magnetism to be of very questionable origin, 
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and all thought-reading and clairvoyance to be owing to the 
influence of the enemy of mankind. All such wild opinions are 
very much to be deprecated. 

To thread our way among all these difficulties is no easy 
task, even with the guidance of the Church’s laws and the 
decisions of authority. For most of us it is well to suspend 
our judgment on all doubtful cases, neither condemning nor 
approving those who indulge in practices which appear to us 
to be on the border-land of what is unlawful. As regards our 
own action, it is always better to be on the safe side if we find 
ourselves hesitating, and at all events to stand aloof until we 
can obtain advice from some one in whose prudence and 
moderation we have confidence. For of one point there can 
be no doubt, that where the natural and the preternatural are 
so conterminous, and where there is no distinct boundary that 
we can recognize, those who venture as near as they can to that 
which they know to be forbidden, are sure at some time or 
other to step over the line and find themselves entangled in 
practices most dangerous and often most pernicious, always 
injurious and sometimes ruinous to faith, and in some cases to 
morals as well. We must also bear in mind that in all these 
occult sciences, even where the agency is purely natural, as it 
seems to be in hypnotism, there is a very great facility afforded 
for the misuse of agencies in themselves innocuous. The general 
spread of certain practices in themselves harmless may be most 
harmful if they are capable of being easily employed for a 
bad purpose. There are many influences indifferent in them- 
selves and which a good man may employ for the benefit of 
mankind, which would nevertheless be productive of widespread 
evil if they were in the hands of any one who chose to misuse 
them, just as there are many drugs which the skilful practitioner 
employs for the healing of the sick, of which it is necessary to 
limit the sale by law, on account of the miserable results that 
would follow if any one could obtain them at pleasure. <A 
physician may employ the power of throwing his patients into a 
mesmeric trance, both for their moral and physical advantage. 
There are many instances in which men have been cured of a 
propensity to drunkenness or other vices by the judicious use of 
hypnotism. But the dangers that would arise from its general 
prevalence are obvious. 

What is true of hypnotism seems to be true of all the occult 
sciences. Even in their best aspect we have to confess that 
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they are more likely to be used generally for evil than for good 
ends, and that their tendency is to demoralize those who are 
subject to their influence rather than to raise their moral tone, 
to weaken the will rather than to strengthen it, to drag down- 
wards rather than to point upwards, so that even excluding 
altogether any notion of diabolical agency, it may be that it is 
of their nature to play into the hands of the powers of evil 
rather than of those that lead men to what is good. 

To take an instance of one of these sciences now very 
popular, palmistry. A palmist is consulted by some one who 
desires to have revealed their character, past history, and future 
destiny. We will suppose that the whole matter is natural, and 
that on the lines of the hand can be read not only one’s dis- 
position and tendencies, but all the events that have happened 
or are destined to happen to each one, unless indeed they should 
be arrested by some interposing agency. It may be that the 
knowledge thus conveyed as to the future would serve as a 
useful warning of dangers to come, and might enable the person 
warned to provide means of avoiding them. But we strongly 
suspect that it would far more often be injurious than beneficial. 
There is, in the first place, the unlimited field that is opened for 
idle curiosity and the materials it provides for a demoralizing 
habit of day-dreaming. In addition to this, there is a danger 
of bringing about the very evil that is dreaded. Thus, if a 
person of melancholy and superstitious temperament is informed 
that he is destined to commit suicide, what could be more likely 
to suggest the crime and drive him to despair? If another, who 
is tempted to commit some great wrong on another for his own 
advantage, learns from the palmist that such an act is written 
down among those to which he is determined according to the 
lines written on his hand, the information is far more likely to 
induce the crime than to deter him from it. We have to judge 
these sciences by the nett results as far as they are ascertainable, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that those which may be 
safely practised, in so far as there is nothing in their nature 
unlawful, cannot be practised safely, if we consider their prob- 
able effects on the generality of men. It would be far more 
injurious to popularize hypnotism or palmistry than to sell 
opium in the open market. 

There is another consideration in regard of these sciences 
not to be overlooked. There are some arts and sciences purely 
natural and material which not only have a beneficial influence. 
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on mankind, but also prepare the way for moral good. Thus the 
healing art is not merely useful to the body, but also to the 
soul. A morbid state of the physical organism is more often 
prejudicial to moral and spiritual health than of any advantage 
to it, though there may be many exceptions to this rule; but 
speaking generally the mens sana is more often found in corpore 
sano than in corpore morbido. A morbid state of body more 
often demoralizes a man than improves his character or 
augments his virtue. So there are other arts and sciences 
that may also be natural and material, but yet have on the 
whole a prejudicial effect and prepare the way for moral evil. 
The weakening of the will that results from being often 
mesmerized renders the subject less able to resist tempta- 
tion, and thus indirectly mesmerism plays into the devil’s 
hands. The curiosity as to the future, the morbid desire to 
peer into the unknown that is fed and fostered by palmistry 
and astrology, is not calculated to promote a contented mind 
or the practice of trust in God and Christian resignation. The 
theory of re-incarnation and the gradual and necessary purifi- 
cation of the soul that are inculcated by the Theosophist and 
the Spiritualist, apart from all question of Christianity and 
truth, are calculated to abolish some of the most powerful 
sanctions for virtue and well-doing, to substitute for them feeble 
and ineffectual threats that would be no sort of deterrent to the 
evil-doer. This is the charge we bring against all the occult 
sciences, that any little good that they may be capable of doing 
is utterly outweighed by their tendency to weaken the powers 
of the soul and to act in prejudice to virtue. If this is so, we 
can well understand how, apart from other grounds to be 
hereafter considered, the enemy of mankind rejoices to see 
them cultivated among Christian men. 


What we have said hitherto is preliminary to the special 
subject of this article. We are concerned at present not with 
the occult sciences in general but with Spiritualism, and not 
with every aspect of Spiritualism, but simply with the system 
of religion that it inculcates. We might indeed take it on 
many other grounds, and thence arrive at our conclusions 
respecting it, but the most direct and simple way of trying 
the spirits is to examine into the teaching that finds favour 
with them on the essential truths of Christianity. 

We shall take for granted that Spiritualism is not a mere 
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imposture. No one can read the Report of the Dialectical 
Society? on the evidence submitted to it, or the interesting 
little book published by Mr. A. R. Wallace, the naturalist, 
or Professor De Morgan’s From Matter to Spirit, or the 
hundred other volumes detailing the phenomena witnessed by 
the writers, without coming to the conclusion that physical 
effects are produced which are not and cannot be due to any 
natural forces whatever, and prove without a doubt the 
presence of some superhuman and invisible intelligence through 
whose agency they are brought about. There are, it is true, 
some persons who are proof against all the evidence that has 
been adduced on the subject. We need not trouble ourselves 
with the refutation of these hardy sceptics. There are some 
educated persons who, in spite of all the mathematicians, still 
assert that the sun moves round the earth, and we may relegate 
to the same class those who assert that all Spiritualism is a 
mere imposture. Any one who has investigated the subject, 
either through its literature, or by weighing the evidence of 
those who have been present at spiritualistic séances, and bear 
testimony to what they saw or heard, or by any sort of personal 
communication, direct or indirect, with these invisible agencies, 
will echo the words of Professor Challis, the Professor of Astro- 
nomy at Cambridge. “The testimony (to these extraordinary 
phenomena) has been so abundant and spontaneous, that either 
the facts must be admitted to be such as are reported, or the 


2 We cannot do better than quote the words of the sub-committee consisting of 
a number of scientific men, and others, all of them incapable of any deception. ‘‘ Of 
the members of your sub-committee about four-fifths entered upon the investigation 
wholly sceptical as to the reality of the alleged phenomena, firmly believing them to 
be the result either of imposture or of delusion, or of involuntary muscular action. 
It was only by irresistible evidence, under conditions that precluded the possibility 
of either of these solutions, and after trial and test many times repeated, that the 
most sceptical of your sub-committee were slowly and reluctantly convinced that the 
phenomena exhibited in the course of their protracted inquiry were veritable facts. 

‘¢The result of their long-continued and carefully conducted experiments, after 
trial by every detective test they could devise, has been to establish conclusively : 

‘¢ First: That under certain bodily or mental conditions of one or more of the 
persons present a force is exhibited sufficient to set in motion heavy substances, 
without the employment of any muscular force, without contact or material connection 
of any kind between such substances and the body of any person present. 

*©Second: That this force can cause sounds to proceed, distinctly audible to all 
present, from solid substances not in contact with, nor having any visible or material 
connection with the body of any person present, and which sounds are proved to 
proceed from substances by the vibrations which are distinctly felt when they are 
touched. 

“‘Third : That this force is frequently directed by intelligence.” 

(Report of Sub-Committee, p. 8.) 
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possibility of certifying facts by human testimony must be 
given up.”! 

The facts being thus indisputable, and their origin being 
without any possibility of doubt some spiritual invisible and 
preternatural agency, the question that presents itself for solu- 
tion is the character of this agency. According to the assertion 
of the invisible beings themselves, in their communications with 
the mediums with whom they hold intercourse, they are the 
spirits of the dead who still hover around those they love, or 
those to whom they are for one reason or another attracted, 
and manifest their interest and affection in them, or, it may be, 
their own personal wants and desires, by conveying to them 
information on all kinds of hidden subjects relating both to 
themselves and those with whom they communicate. Their 
account of their own condition is that they are all in a state 
of progress towards perfection, and are undergoing a process 
of gradual purification from whatever faults or vices they may 
have contracted while on earth. Their condition is one of 
development and continual advance, and is the result of the 
life they have lived while on earth. Some are in a state of 
peace and happiness by reason of a well-spent life. They 
hover about those whom they love as their protectors and 
friends, warning them against dangers, inculcating noble desires 
and high aims, and leading them to the happiness of a life of 
self-control and unselfishness. The child who died in infancy 
or early youth will be the sweet companion of father or mother, 
cheering, comforting, aiding them, and conveying to them the 
mental impressions of that higher sphere to which her innocent 
soul has now passed. Others, who have been distinguished 
men in the literary or intellectual or political world, will hold 
communications with those on earth corresponding to and 
resulting from the influences that surrounded them on earth, 
and that moulded their character and tastes and led them on 
to the farther and harmonious development of the unseen 
world. Others are still in a state of misery, the natural and 
inevitable consequence of indulgence in passion or falsehood, 
in selfishness, or a life of luxurious physical enjoyment during 
their earthly career. 

During the early stages of their purification their bad 
passions still cling to them, but they have no opportunity 


1 Letter from Professor Challis quoted by Professor Wallace in Afiracles and 
Modern Spiritualism, p. 99. 
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of indulging them. They cannot get rid of their mental 
emotions by the fierce struggles and sensual pleasures of a 
physical existence, and this presence of unsatisfied desires is 
a continual torment. They may have to struggle on for long 
years or even for ages before they are able to divest themselves 
of the love of sensual gratification and of low forms of enjoy- 
ment that they contracted while in the body. From spirits 
such as these we cannot expect a lofty tone or a love of truth 
or of purity. Hence it is that from time to time the communi- 
cations made to those on earth from the invisible world are 
false, or a mixture of truth and falsehood, or sometimes of a 
character corresponding to the impure thoughts and desires 
that still cling to them, and only by slow degrees fade away 
from their intelligence. But even these are in a state of 
progressive evolution; their higher nature will after a long 
and painful struggle triumph over the lower. All the inhabitants 
of the spirit world will, sooner or later, shake off the imper- 
fections and corruptions of earth, and arrive at that state of 
final development to which they are destined, and in which 
the moral and intellectual nature will have full play in the 
congenial sphere of all that is noble and intelligent, while all 
that is low or sensual or unworthy will have faded away by 
reason of long disuse, like those alleged rudimentary organs 
in the human body of which nothing remains save what is 
enough to remind us of what we once were but now have 
long since ceased to be. 

Such is the plausible and fair-seeming theory of the 
Spiritualists. We have stated it, as far as possible, in their 
own words. It is a consistent and uniform theory, and though 
here and there we meet with some contradictions in the 
accounts given by the spirits of the world in which they live, 
yet they are mostly trivial and unimportant and only show 
that the spirits are not infallible. Whatever be the means of 
communication, whether spirit-rapping, Planchette, Ouija,! the 
guiding of the hand to write mechanically under the influence 
of some invisible agency, or the impression made upon the 
mind of the medium, it is always the same. This theory cer- 
tainly is one flattering and pleasant to human nature. To 
know that after death our worst possible punishment for 


t Ouija is a mechanical toy in which the hand of the person using it is guided 
from one letter of the alphabet to another by an invisible agency, and so spells out 
words and sentences. 
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our ill-deeds will be to exist in a condition where for a 
time we shall have the desire to indulge our lower nature 
without the power is no very terrible retribution. To be 
certain that the evil in us will gradually fade away and 
the good increase and strengthen, to be assured that as the 
years roll on we shall continually increase, and that we shall 
necessarily be more and more purified from the stains of 
earth, without any fear of failure or any break in our progress 
towards perfection, is most gratifying to those who may have 
been haunted by thoughts of ill-deeds unrepented of, and of a 
never-ending punishment for those whose ill-spent lives have 
been one long course of selfishness, and avarice, and vice, and 
criminal indulgence. What more happy compromise could 
be desired between the gross materialism which teaches that 
death is an eternal sleep, and the doctrine of a life beyond this 
present life, the character of which is fixed for ever by the 
character of our lives during this our state of probation? 
Spiritualism satisfies at once the craving after immortality, or 
rather that instinctive conviction that most men possess that 
we are destined to live for ever, and at the same time releases 
them from the uncomfortable and disturbing fear of an eternal 
life of unspeakable agony and remorse. 

The general drift of spiritualist teaching is well expressed 
in the evidence of the Countess de Pomar before the Dialectical 
Society. She herself was a successful medium, and gives the 
following summary of the doctrines taught her by the spirits : 


All the spirits with whom I have had communication have 
invariably told me that they do grow in knowledge and goodness, 
and this through being re-incarnated ; that they return to this earth 
many times, as many as are necessary for enabling them to grow to 
perfection. This quite accords with my own deep conviction. If I 
be asked how long it would take a spirit to rise through the various 
degrees until it is fitted for leaving this sphere, I could not answer, 
except to say, there will be time enough in eternity for the due per- 
fection of all, however imperfect may be their natures to-day, and in 
this hope and conviction I rest content, quite certain that such a thing 
as eternal punishment is altogether contrary to the great law of God 
which is written on all His works, the /aw of eternal progress. ‘The 
sin we have committed, or are inclined to commit, we shall suffer for 
until we have thoroughly purged it out of our nature; the wrong we 
have done we shall expiate, and we shall not come out free until 
we have paid the uttermost farthing ; but we sa// pay it, and go gladly 
on our way when we have left it far behind us, “always stretching 
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forward towards the mark,” perfect happiness awaiting us as we get 
further on in our long journey, happiness which will really be our own, 
because we shall have worked for and earned it, and have grown up to 
understand and yearn after it. Our happiness will be to be a// good, 
all wise, all pure, perfect as our Father is perfect. Can any single life 
on earth perfect us sufficiently even to comprehend such perfection? 
And yet the standard was given! 

In these latter days science has come to help us on our way, and 
show us the weak points and faculties of the old creeds. (pp. 347— 


349.) 


Every Catholic, nay every Christian, who reads this descrip- 
tion of the invisible world derived from the testimony of the 
spirits, will recognize that it is incompatible with the teaching 
of the Church or of the Bible. 

But it does not follow that because certain beings who are 
ready to hold communications with us and who satisfy our love 
of knowledge and attract us with an almost irresistible fasci- 
nation, hold opinions and make statements with which we 
disagree, that for this very reason it is unlawful to hold any 
communication with them. This is the real point at issue. 
Can we allow ourselves to hold converse with those beings 
around us, always reserving to ourselves the right to believe 
or disbelieve them as we like, and not binding ourselves to 
accept what they say as true unless we have some good reason 
for believing in its truth? or is all possible intercourse with 
them not only dangerous but unlawful, forbidden by Almighty 
God and by His Church, ruinous to faith and morals, and to be 
most carefully avoided by all faithful Christians under pain of 
serious sin? This is the question we have to answer, and the 
answer is a matter of no small importance in these days when 
Spiritualism seems to be fascinating many even within the 
sacred precincts of the Church. 

In answering this question we have four different things 
to consider. 1. Who are these spirits who thus hold converse 
with men? 2. Is the doctrine they inculcate such as to 
render the intercourse with them unlawful? 3. What is shown in 
practice to be the result of the intercourse? 4. Is it positively 
forbidden by the Church ? 

The spirits who hold communications with men through 
mediums, professional or otherwise, pretend, as we have seen, 
to be the souls of those who have passed away, and who hover 
around those they love during their period of purification. On 
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their own showing, ad/, the very worst as well as the very best, 
pass into the spirit world—the child who died immediately 
after baptism, as well as the sinner who after a long life of 
vice and crime dies blaspheming the very name of God. Now 
every Christian is bound to believe that those who die in a 
state of enmity with God, are at once condemned to the eternal 
prison-house which is the lot of all who deliberately reject 
Him ; on the other hand, that those who die in the grace of 
God, and have no debt to pay for sin still unatoned, as well 
as infants who pass away with their baptismal innocence still 
unimpaired by any venial sin, pass straight into the presence of 
God. It is therefore impossible that the members of either of 
these classes should be among the spirits who hold communi- 
cations with the living. The Catholic, moreover, holds that the 
intermediate state of Purgatory is essentially a prison-house, 
and though now and again, on certain rare occasions, God has 
permitted some suffering soul to appear to a relation or friend 
still on earth—it may be to beg for prayers or to convey some 
warning—yet such appearances are exceptional and occur only 
at long intervals. When therefore the spirits who converse 
with men by material means declare themselves to be those 
who have lived the worst of lives and died a death corresponding 
to their life, it is clear that they are lying spirits, professing to 
be what they are not, and manifest by their communications 
that they are still attached to their sins and wickedness, 
inasmuch as all such are irrevocably bound in the prison-house 
of Hell. When again they proclaim themselves the spirits of 
children who have died in infancy after baptism, and yet deny 
that they are in possession of the Beatific Vision, it is equally 
certain that they are deceivers; and even if they are supposed 
to be undergoing the necessary purification before their admis- 
sion into Heaven, and to be locally absent for a time from 
Purgatory, yet the account they give of their condition stamps 
them, not as members of that holy but suffering company who 
are united for ever to the God of truth by the bonds of perfect 
charity, but as lying spirits whose account of themselves is 
incompatible with the teaching of the Church and of Holy 
Scripture. It justifies us in concluding on this ground alone 
that they are emissaries of the father of lies, whose one and 
only object in their intercourse with us is to drag down the 
souls of their dupes to Hell. 

But a safer test of their true character is to be found in 
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the general tendency of their teaching. This is the best and 
surest means of gauging any spirit. If the doctrine it proposes 
is that of Holy Scripture and the Catholic Church, then we 
have at all events an @ priori presumption in its favour. Not 
that this is in itself conclusive. The devil may appear as an 
angel of light, and there is no doubt that the communications 
made to spiritualistic mediums occasionally contain a large 
element of Christian doctrine. But this does not prove that 
they come from God, any more than the fact that a large 
element of Christian doctrine is contained in the teaching of 
any false religion proves it to be true. The object of the enemy 
of mankind is to throw dust into the eyes of his dupes, and he 
will adapt this doctrine to the person with whom he has to 
deal. In the case of one who accepts Christianity, he will not 
attack the belief in God, nor will he directly assail the Divinity 
of Christ. He will go to work cautiously ; he will admit a great 
deal, and make a great show of orthodoxy. When he has 
thrown his listener off his guard, he will furtively introduce 
some doctrine the acceptance of which, in reality, though 
not in appearance, subverts the basis of Christianity. Thus he 
assails the perpetual virginity of the Holy Mother of God where 
he does not think it prudent directly to attack the Divinity of 
Christ Himself. He insinuates the doctrine of “ Eternal Hope” 
to those who would be repelled by the suggestion that when 
our Lord said that the wicked shall go into everlasting punish- 
ment and the just into everlasting life, He did not mean what 
He said in the first half of the sentence. 

Now this is exactly the manner of proceeding on the part 
of the spirits of Spiritualism. They often make professions of 
perfect orthodoxy and inculcate pious practices. They are not 
only Christian but distinctly Catholic. They enforce the duty 
of prayer, they seek the intercession of the saints. The 
following is a communication lately made to a young lady, not 
a Catholic, from one who professed to be one of her school 
friends not long since deceased : 


You none of you comprehend the solemnity of faith, or the necessity 
for it. To you the Holy Trinity are existing, but not in the near 
reality. Do you try to believe? Pray, do try to. It is so simple. 

God the Father who loved you. 

God the Son who saved you. 

God the Holy Ghost who helps you. 

You have the saints to look to and to mediate for you, and there is 
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mercy to all who strive. . . . In prayer you will find your surest 
comfort. You are simply asked to love Christ, and to ask Him to help 
you, and you may be sure He will. Is it not simple? (p. 6.) 


Another message to the same lady professed to be from one 
of her ancestors, a Catholic, and though she did not know a 
word of German, she wrote in German characters her supposed 
ancestor’s name (Gertrude), and when she asked what was 
desired of her, the answer came again in the same characters, 
Beten. This was a complete puzzle until she discovered from 
her German maid that defen was the German for to pray. It 
happened that the same family had with them a trained nurse 
whose father had treated his wife and daughter with great 
injustice during life. None of them knew anything of the 
circumstances of the nurse’s life, until one day the young lady 
whose experiences as a medium I am relating, wrote down, 
“You are kind to me, Sis (the pet name of the nurse when a 
child); I have come at last,—Your sorrowful, loving father.” 
And shortly after on the same evening he expressed to his 
daughter his grief for his treatment of her during life, adding, 
“Think of me sometimes, I am often near you. Pray for us 
sinners now ” For several days no further attempt was 
made to communicate with the spirit world, but on the Sunday 
night a message came, “Sis, at once thank Mrs. X. for me,— 
Father.” Then the lady who was being attended by the nurse 
acknowledged that she had a few days before written to a 
Catholic friend to have some Masses said for the soul of the 
father of her nurse, and she afterwards discovered that the first 
of these Masses had been said on the Sunday morning. 

This same lady was also urged by the spirits on several 
occasions to attend the services of a Catholic church in the 
neighbourhood of the house where she lived. Nor is this the 
only instance in which the spirits have urged those to whom 
they have appeared in the direction of Catholicity. Two other 
instances have come to the knowledge of the writer in which 
the communications of the spirits have been the occasion of the 
reception into the Church of those to whom they were made. 
In one of these instances the convert afterwards apostatized, 
and her after-condition was far worse than before she had been 
led to the faith. 

We dwell on this supposed orthodoxy of the spirits, because 
it is most important that Catholics should be on their guard 
against the argument that because the spirits mingle truth with 
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their communications therefore they cannot be of evil origin. 
We fully admit that they may teach what is true and urge to 
what is good. This proves nothing, as our readers will see if 
they turn to the other side of the picture, and look to certain 
doctrines which the spirits invariably deny, and to the further 
development of those suggestions that are in the beginning so 
apparently pious and holy. 


There is one fundamental doctrine of Christianity that is 
universally denied, both explicitly and implicitly, by the spirits, 
in their converse with men. Their very existence is based upon 
the supposed progress that all, good or bad, the child just 
baptized, as well as the hardened sinner, are making towards a 
state of perfection. This is of the very essence of their teaching. 
They do not deny that they are undergoing some punishment. 
This*is a necessary concession to the instinctive feeling of man- 
kind. They would stand self-convicted if they did not frame for 
the profligate and immoral some kind of expiation. But what 
sort of an expiation is it? One that none need fear. It is at worst 
to remain for a longer or shorter time with all the evil desires and 
passions indulged during life, but without the power of indulging 
them. They are permitted to hover around their friends, to 
hold communication with them, to watch their actions, to hear 
their words, to read their thoughts. There is no sort of prison- 
house for them, no physical suffering, no penalty corresponding 
to their sins, no longing for God, nothing but an existence 
which certainly would have no terrors for the evil-doer and 
would indeed be a poor “sanction” for virtue or means to hold 
men back from vice. Thus no sort of difference is made 
between the repentant and the unrepentant sinner. The theory 
of rewards and punishments allotted by a personal judge is 
denied or ignored. Their world is nothing more than a 
continuation of this without physical body or the means of 
gratifying bodily desires. Thus the primary dogma of the spiri- 
tualists is the abolition of Hell and the substitution for it of a 
process of purgation or purification by which the soul must, in 
spite of itself and even though it may continue full of all vice 
and uncleanness as far as its desires and inclinations are inclined, 
advance gradually to the ultimate goal of perfect happiness and 
joy. According to some spirits there is included in this purifying 
process a scries of re-incarnations, so that the soul after a period 
of repose passes into another body, and in this second life starts 
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with the effects of its previous corporal existence still clinging 
to it. Here Spiritualism clearly manifests its close affinity to 
Theosophy. In fact the latter is but a further and more 
thorough development of spiritualistic doctrine with a more 
complete denial of Christian dogma than as a rule is ventured 
on by the spiritualists. 

The second dogma universally denied or avoided by the 
spirits is the very central doctrine of Christianity. Spiritualism 
invariably sets aside or explains away the Incarnation of our 
Lord. No spirit ever admitted the dogma that the Word was 
made Flesh, or that the Blessed Virgin was the Mother of God. 
They may talk about believing in Christ, in having faith in 
Christ, or other unmeaning phrases, but none of them can stand 
the Scriptural test, “Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is of God, and every spirit that 
denieth that Jesus Christ is:come in the flesh is not of God.” 
This crucial test is sufficient to condemn them. One of the 
witnesses before the Dialectical Society asked point blank the 
question, “Do you believe that Jesus Christ came in the flesh 
to save man from sin?” and the answer given by the spirit 
was at once, “No!” The doctrine of redemption through 
Christ is in direct antagonism to their theory of a gradual 
purification. The spirits altogether repudiate the forgiveness 
of sins; they are to be cleansed from them by an independent 
process of development ; they scorn the idea of being forgiven, 
or of being indebted to a Mediator who took their sins 
upon Himself. In this respect their utterly anti-Christian 
and diabolical character comes out most clearly. The essence 
of Christianity is the act of humble submission by which we 
acknowledge that nothing that we can do is sufficient to atone 
for our sins, or to satisfy an offended God. The essence of the 
spiritualistic doctrine is that no submission is necessary on our 
part, no redemption from sin by One who alone can satisfy 
for us, but that whatever misdeeds we have committed will 
gradually disappear under the influence of time. Here we 
cannot do better than quote the words of Mr. Wallace : 


One essential teaching of Spiritualism is, that we are, all of us, in 
every act and thought, helping to build up a “mental fabric,” which 
will be, and constitute ourselves, more completely after the death of the 
body, than it does now. Just as this fabric is well or ill-built, so will 
our progress and happiness be aided or retarded. Just in proportion 
as we have developed our higher intellectual and moral nature, or 
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starved it by disuse and by giving undue prominence to those faculties 
which secure us mere physical or selfish enjoyment, shall we be well or 
ill-fitted for the new life we enter on. The noble teaching of Herbert 
Spencer, that men are best educated by being left to suffer the natural 
consequences of their actions, is the teaching of Spiritualism as regards 
the transition to another phase of life. ‘There will be no imposed 
rewards or punishment; but every one will suffer the natural and 
inevitable consequences of a well or ill-spent life. The well-spent life 
is that in which those faculties which regard our personal physical well- 
being, are subordinated to those which regard our social and intellectual 
well-being, and the well-being of others; and that inherent feeling— 
which is so universal and so difficult to account for—-that these latter con- 
stitute our higher nature, seems also to point to the conclusion that we 
are intended for a condition in which the former will be almost wholly 
unnecessary, and will gradually become rudimentary through disuse, 
while the latter will receive a corresponding development. (pp. 215, 216.) 


And’again : 

There is no more startling and radical opposition to be found 
between the most diverse religious creeds, than that between the beliefs 
in which the majority of mediums have been brought up and the 
doctrines as toa future life that are delivered through them ; there is 
nothing more marvellous in the history of the human mind than the 
fact that, whether in the backwoods of America or in country towns 
in England, ignorant men and women, having almost all been brought 
up in the usual sectarian notions of heaven and hell, should, the 
moment they become seized by the strange power of mediumship, give 
forth teachings on this subject which are philosophical rather than 
religious, and which differ wholly from what had been so deeply 
ingrained into their mind. And this statement is not affected by the 
fact that communications purport to come from Catholic or Protestant, 
Mahomedan or Hindoo spirits. Because, while such communications 
maintain special dogmas and doctrines, yet they confirm the very facts 
which really constitute the spiritual theory, and which in themselves 
contradict the theory of the sectarian spirits. ‘The Roman Catholic 
spirit, for instance, does not describe himself as being in either the 
orthodox purgatory, heaven, or hell; the Evangelical Dissenter who 
died in the firm conviction that he should certainly “go to Jesus,” 
never describes himself as being with Christ, or as ever having seen 
Him, and so on throughout. Nothing is more common than for 
religious people at séances to ask questions about God and Christ. In 
reply they never get more than opinions, or more frequently the 
statement that they, the spirits, have no more direct knowledge of those 
subjects than they had while on earth. (pp. 219, 220.) 


Now if the doctrines taught by these unseen visitors are 
opposed to Divine revelation or the teaching of the Church, it is 
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clear that they cannot be messengers from God, or holy souls 
expiating their not yet atoned for faults before being admitted 
to His presence. It is therefore no unfair conclusion to draw 
that they come from the place whence all lies proceed, and 
that. they are the emissaries of him who is termed by our Lord 
Himself a liar and the father of it. Those whose individual 
experience may be that so far as they know the teaching of the 
spirits is religious and true, must remember that the devil who 
can quote Scripture to his purpose, and is ready to teach almost 
every doctrine of the Church if thereby he sees his way to 
putting his foot inside the door of those with whom he is 
dealing. They are perhaps religious by nature and pure-minded, 
a word against God or against purity would shock them, or 
disgust them with its author, and he suits his communications to 
them. This is always his plan. As in temptations he knows 
that Memo repente fit turpissimus, and that the downward road 
must be made as far as possible an imperceptible gradient, so 
in the communications to mediums he prudently takes care not 
to show himself in any fashion that could revolt them. He 
looks to make his gains partly indirectly, by the hold that he 
gradually obtains over those who listen to him, and partly 
directly by an implicit and natural denial of some Divine truth. 
Thus in a book that has had a wide circulation, we are told 
that the little daughter of Florence Marryat appeared to 
her mother over and over again for many years, although the 
child died when only a week or two old, and was baptized 
before her death. The assertion of her presence on earth 
is a virtual denial of the Catholic doctrine that baptized 
children who die before committing any sin pass straight to 
Heaven. The story of her gradual growth as time went 
on, so that when she sat on her mother’s knee her weight 
perceptibly increased, until, after seventeen years had passed 
since her death, she had the weight of a grown-up girl, 
is all a practical recognition of a theory utterly at variance 
with the Christian doctrine of our state after death. Any one 
who believes the story has already virtually ceased to be a 
Catholic. Such a mode of inculcating error is a most insidious 
one, and far more dangerous than any overt statement. 

But the same book unites to these indirect attacks upon 
truth overt statements of error. The authoress, after assailing 
the popular notion of Heaven, impugns very directly the 
teaching of the Catholic Church. 

VOL, LXXVI. c 
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Spiritualists are in no matter of doubt who their eyes will see 
when opening on another phase of life. They do not expect to 
be carried straight up to Abraham’s bosom, and lie snugly there, 
whilst revengeful demons are torturing those who were, perhaps, 
nearest and dearest to them down below. They have a better and 
more substantial religion than that, a revelation that teaches them 
that the works we do in the flesh must bear their fruit in the spirit, and 
that no tardy death-bed repentance, no crying out for mercy because 
Justice is upon us, like an unruly child howling as soon as the stick is 
produced for chastisement, will avail to wipe off the sins we have 
indulged in upon earth. They know their expiation will be bitter, yet 
nothing yet without hope, and that they will be helped, as well as help 
others, in the upward path that leads to ultimate perfection. The 
teaching of Spiritualism is such as largely to increase belief in our 
Divine Father’s love, our Saviour’s pity, and the angels’ ministering help. 
But it does more than this, more than any religion has done before. 
It affords the proof—the only proof we have ever received, and our 
finite’ natures can accept—of a future existence. The majority of 
Christians hope and ¢rust, and say they de/ieve. It is the spiritualist only 
who suows.! 


All this is utterly subversive of Christian teaching. If we 
are to accept the spirits as our guides, we must give up 
Christianity and the Bible. If the spirits admit a God at all, 
He is an utterly different Being from Him whom all Theists 
adore. We therefore arrive on the ground of the doctrines 
taught by the spirits at the same conclusion at which we have 
already arrived above, that the spirits who are present at 
spiritualistic séances and hold intercourse with mediums, by 
whatever means it be, are simply devils from Hell, pretending 
to be the spirits of the dead, and using their preternatural 
knowledge and power to deceive men. On this point some 
very curious evidence was given before the Committee of 
the Dialectical Society. Thus a Mr. Chevalier made the 
following depositions : 

About that time I lost a child, and heard my wife say she had been 
in communication with its spirit. I cautioned her, and yet was anxious 
to communicate also. I placed one finger on the table ; it moved, and 
the name of the child was given. It was a French name. I told 
a friend of mine what had happened, but was laughed at by him; he 
however came, sceptic as he was, and placed one hand on the table, 
asking mental questions which were all answered. He then asked 
where my child went to school, not knowing himself, and the answer 
“Fenton” was given; this also was correct. Frequently after this I 


1 There ts no Death, pp. 7, 8,9. By Florence Marryat. 
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obtained manifestations in French and English, and messages such as 
a child could send toa parent. At my meals I constantly rested my 
hand on a small table, and it seemed to share in the conversation. One 
day the table turned at right angles, and went into the corner of the 
room. I asked, “Are you my child?” but obtained no answer. I 
then said, “ Are you from God ?” but the table was still silent. I then 
said, “In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, I command 
you to answer, Are you from God.” One loud rap, a negative, was then 
given. ‘‘Do you believe,” said I, “that Christ died to save us from 
sin?” The answer was “No!” (p. 218.) 


The same witness continues : 


At a séance, held at the house of a friend of mine, at which I was 
present, manifestations were obtained, and as I was known to be 
hostile, I was entreated not to interfere. I sat for two hours a passive 
spectator. I then asked the name of the spirit, and it gave that of my 
child. “In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” said I, 
“are you the spirit of my child?” It answered “No!” and the word 
* Devil” was spelled out. 

Dr. Edmunds inquired, “ How were these names spelled out?” 
Mr. Chevalier: “ The legs rapped when the alphabet was called over. 
Mrs. Marshall used the alphabet herself, and the table rapped when 
her pencil came to the letters. My opinion of these phenomena is that 
the intelligence which is put into communication with us is a fallen one. 
It is of the devil, the prince of the power of the air. I believe we 
commit the crime of necromancy when we take part in these spiritual 
stances.” (pp. 219, 220.) 

Mr. Hain Friswell thus describes a séance at which he was 
present : 

There was a sort of cataleptic seizure of those present, which 
principally affected the ladies. They foamed at the mouth and shook 
each other. They then began to talk nonsense, and to prophesy. I, 
wishing to put a stop to this, and feeling that it was what the Apostles 
might have witnessed, what was described by Tertullian and others, 
I put my hand on the table and said: “Are you the spirit that 
imposed on Ananias the sorcerer?” The answer was, “Yes.” I said, 
“In the name of God depart—go away!” He went away, and so did 
the scribe. (p. 223.) 


Dr. Robertson, who appears to have examined into spiri- 
tualism with great care and impartial common sense, after 
detailing a number of spiritualistic phenomena for the reality 
of which he vouches, continues : 


In surveying this new world of thought opened to him by the 
physical manifestations here recorded, the writer feels it due to his 
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position distinctly to state that he does not accept the interpretation 
which the American sect, terming themselves Spiritualists, place on 
these phenomena. He does not believe that the raps and table-tiltings 
and strange fantastic freaks which he here records, are the acts of the 
spirits of the departed, nor of their efforts to communicate with 
the living. Still less is he prepared to receive the doctrine that the 
trashy, common-place evangelical diction, enunciated by medium 
writing and raps, are communications from the Spirit of God in 
support of the truth of revelation. It is his opinion that the 
doctrines of the Spiritualists, as set forth in their American and 
English writings, tend in the few instances in which they soar above 
vulgar credulity to materialistic teaching of the most objectionable kind. 

He believes that if God meant to reveal to him that this spiritualism 
was the work of His Holy Spirit, He would not have given His will in 
the very heathenish oracular manner here recorded. He fails to see 
anything like Divine wisdom or Divine power in these unreasoning 
medium writings and grotesque physical phenomena, and he desires the 
aid of those better qualified than himself to explain the nature of the 
unseen agency which he here attests. His own impression is, that 
the power is similar to that manifested at the Delphic oracle, and by the 
ancient sorcerers and magicians, and he believes that the spirit of 
Python, silenced by the Incarnation, has revived with some of its 
ancient power. (pp. 252—254.) 


But we have still to consider the practical effect on Catholics 
of taking part in spiritualistic s¢ances, as well as the positive 
teaching of the Church on the subject. This we must postpone 
till next month. 


R. F. C. 
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THE great Lincoln case is at an end. Regina locuta est, causa 
jinita est. Their lordships, who constitute the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, “humbly advise Her Majesty that this 
appeal should be dismissed,” and it is dismissed accordingly.. 
It is an appeal from the judgment of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had tried the Bishop of Lincoln. His Grace 
began by doubting his jurisdiction over his suffragan Bishops,. 
but the Judicial Committee entertained no such doubt, and 
sent the case down to him to be tried. It was the superior 
court remitting a matter to the court that it determined to be 
in the particular case the Court of First Instance ; and now it is. 
the same superior court that at the suit of one of the parties. 
has reviewed the judgment of the court below, and has been 
pleased to confirm it. 

It is not a very dignified position for the Primate of All 
England to occupy, but it is not one to be wondered at. In 
old times an appeal from the judicial sentence of a Metro-. 
politan would have been carried to the spiritual Head of 
Christendom. The great event in English history, which goes 
by the name of the Reformation, was practically the substi- 
tution of the King for the Pope; and Queen Victoria, like 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, claims to be “in all causes eccle- 
siastical as well as civil within these her dominions supreme.” 
Dr. Benson belongs to the ecclesiastical system which is ruled 
and governed by the Crown instead of by the Vicar of Christ ; 
and in simple keeping with his position, the Crown has reviewed 
the judgment delivered by him as the highest ecclesiastic in the 
Established Church. The strange thing is, not that this should 
be so, but that any of the members of the religious body that 
accepted the King in the place of the Pope, should be shy of 
the position created by the change, and should try to hide from 
themselves the subordination of their Archbishop to the Crown,, 
when that official subordination is the one substantial motive 
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that influenced the separation of their Church and its churchmen 
from the Pope and the Church throughout the world in com- 
munion with the Pope. Such members of the Church of England 
are now contenting themselves with rejoicing over the gentle 
terms employed by the advisers of the Crown, and they are 
making themselves happy over the fact that the judgment of 
the supreme ecclesiastical court in England has confirmed the 
judgment of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The velvet glove 
enables them to forget the iron hand. They shut their eyes to 
the evident truth that he who can praise has the right to blame, 
and that the authority that confirms a judgment has the power 
to reverse it. Provided that the last appeal remains to the 
Crown, the Privy Council is anxious to advise Her Majesty to 
use her supremacy in the manner that shall be most pleasing to 
the present spirit of the majority of the Established Church, 
and this all the more readily because it is in accordance with 
the terms of compromise and comprehension which have from 
the beginning been characteristic of the Church of England. 

The Privy Council has been exceedingly gentle with its 
Archbishop and with the Bishop whom it had told him to try. 
The Archbishop had been gentle with his suffragan; and 
though finding that he had offended against the laws ecclesi- 
astical in one or two points, His Grace contented himself with 
ruling that the practices were unlawful, without passing any 
sentence against the Bishop of Lincoln. The Church Associa- 
tion strove to obtain that at least a monition might be issued 
against him, but “a monition is a penalty,” and the Archbishop, 
being “satisfied that the offence would not be _ repeated,” 
accepted the assurance of future submission, and inflicted no 
penalty, not even a monition. In this, as in everything else, he 
has the support of the Privy Council, which denies “the right of 
the promoters of a suit, where they have succeeded in estab- 
lishing a breach of the law, to insist upon sentence being 
pronounced, even if it be only a monition not to repeat the 
offence.” 

By the exercise of remarkable dexterity, the Archbishop is 
satisfied, the Bishop of Lincoln is satisfied, the Ritualist party 
is tolerably satisfied, the Broad Church is certainly satisfied, and 
every one is satisfied except “the promoters of the suit.” They 
have spent their money for nothing. Why were they not con- 
tented to know that the Church of England is comprehensive 
enough in her spirit to embrace them and those who differ 
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from them ¢ofo ce/o in every point of their theology? They 
have learnt, by a dear experience, to “live and let live” in the 
Church of England. All they have got for their money is a 
declaration from their beloved Privy Council that it is illegal to 
put water into the wine during the service, and that it might 
have made a difference if Bishop King had lighted the candles 
at St. Peter-at-Gowts with his own hand, or if he had been “a 
party to, or a participant in, the original lighting and placing 
the candles where they were placed.” As Catholic Bishops do 
not light their altar candles themselves, and can hardly be said 
to be “ parties to and participants in their original lighting,” we 
must condole with the Church Association on the very small 
results that they have succeeded in obtaining in return for Sir 
Horace Davey’s fees and the whole of their large expenditure. 

The Archbishop intended to satisfy the Bishop of Lincoln, 
and the Ritualists, and the Broad Churchmen, and to give as 
little encouragement as possible to the Church Association to 
bring another such action. And the Privy Council intended 
to satisfy the Archbishop and all those whom the Archbishop 
strove to satisfy, as.well as to show the poor Low Church 
people that it was not worth while to come to them again with 
any other similar prosecution. The Archbishop in the first 
instance, and the Privy Council in their turn, have taken full 
time in preparing their respective judgments. “The offence is 
alleged to have taken place in the Church of St. Peter-at-Gowts 
on December 4, 1887,” and this delightful trial of the “alleged 
offence ” is dismissed in Her Majesty’s name on August 2, 1892, 
All feelings of excitement have had plenty of time to subside, 
and it is possible that while the case was still pending, many 
forgot that it was undecided. 

The delay we may well suppose was intentional, precisely 
in order that the status quo of the Church of England might 
receive the least possible shake ; but their lordships were good 
enough to show us, by the way in which they discussed the 
matter with counsel, while the cause was being pleaded before 
them, that their minds were made up as to the final issue. 
No one can be taken by surprise at the judgment of the Privy 
Council, who took the trouble to read the report of Sir Horace 
Davey’s much interrupted speech. It was plain that it was 
accounted better for the Church of England that the Ritualists 
should be let alone, and that the Church Association should 
be taught a lesson. Who can doubt that this was the only 
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politic course, when the real question at issue was the good 
estate of a system that from its beginning was made up of 
compromise? It would have been eminently injudicious in the 
Judicial Committee, if it had destroyed that wonderfully 
characteristic British product, by rendering the position of the 
Ritualist body untenable in the Church of England, when after 
all that party only asks for toleration in its use of Protestant 
private judgment. Time was when High Churchmen claimed 
to be the only true and genuine progeny of the English Church, 
and when they held the Evangelicals to be interlopers and 
mere Dissenters in Anglican garb, but that time has long 
passed away, and High Churchmen are now perfectly contented 
to let the decaying Low Church party die out respectably in 
the bosom of Anglicanism, if they themselves are peaceably 
left to their own devices. The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Privy Council are wise enough in their generation to see 
that disruption would have followed a Low Church victory in 
the Lincoln case, and they have been obliged to give Ritualism 
a fresh lease of life. 

In order to do so, the Privy Council at least has had 
to eat a certain amount of humble pie. The appellants 
trusted largely to the fact that the Privy Council had 
given previous decisions which professed to lay down the 
law, and not unnaturally they expected that their lordships 
of the Judicial Committee would reverse at all events that 
portion of Archbishop Benson’s judgment which was in 
collision with and contrary to the previous findings of the 
Court above. The Privy Council refuse to give this finality 
to their own judgments. They were able to refer to their 
practice in the previous case of “ Ridsdale v. Clifton,” in which 
they had “come to the conclusion that an act was lawful which 
had been previously pronounced illegal” in their own judgment 
in “ Hebbert v. Purchas.” On this, as on the previous occasion, 
their lordships have “entered upon an elaborate and inde- 
pendent examination of the law bearing upon the legality of 
acts already pronounced illegal,” and in the maintenance of 
the Anglican spirit of compromise, it is hard to see how they 
could have helped doing so. 

In very truth the Church of England wishes to have a 
semblance of fixed and durable ecclesiastical law, without the 
reality. Like every other Protestant body in the world, in 
the Church of England minds are in progress. The semblance 
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of law is useful in order to serve as a drag on the wheels. 
It seems a little hard on individuals who were tried not so 
very long ago, that a point of law should have been settled 
by the highest Court of Appeal in ecclesiastical matters in 
one way in one case, and in another and diametrically opposite 
way in another; that Purchas should have been condemned 
when Clifton was acquitted, or that the Bishop of Lincoln should 
now be declared to be acting legally when Mr. Mackonochie was 
judged to have broken the law. A fine flexibility is thus given 
to the Church law of which the Judicial Committee is the ulti- 
mate exponent. It is in keeping with the nature and the 
character of the Church of England itself, and it will no doubt 
be held to be eminently convenient. 

It does however appear to be somewhat of a novelty in 
English jurisprudence. There is a power in judge-made law 
that gives our legislation its stability ; and if such stability is 
wanting in the ecclesiastical department of the law, it is 
anomalous that secular law courts should be called on to 
decide ecclesiastical questions. The anomaly arises from the 
position of the Church of England as a function of the State, 
and the judges who serve as the advisers of the Crown have 
to frame a judgment in terms that bear but little resemblance 
to the judgments of our civil courts of law. 

The distinction between civil and ecclesiastical causes is 
drawn by the Privy Council itself. “In the case of decisions 
of final Courts of Appeal on questions of law affecting civil 
rights, especially rights of property, there are strong reasons 
for holding the decisions, as a general rule, to be final as to 
third parties.” Stronger reasons far, their lordships evidently 
think, in the case of civil rights between man and man, than 
in the arbitrary settlements of what should or should not be 
the law and practice of the Church. Rights will not vary, 
opinions will; and if the practices are based on religious 
opinions, it is hard to say where finality is to be found. In 
civil rights the ship is to be steered by compass ; in questions 
of Church law the man at the helm is to have his eye on the 
vane that shows him the direction of the wind. 

This all seems intelligible when we are talking of the 
Church of England. It is to continue to be a sort of Noah’s 
Ark, or more truly a Zoological Gardens, and the line cannot 
consistently be drawn by which any kind of inmate, that 
has attained acclimatization, should now by old-fashioned 
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technical rules be excluded. Still it must be confessed that 
their lordships of the Judicial Committee have not contributed 
much towards the fulfilment of the desire which they thus 
express. “Their lordships are fully sensible of the importance 
of establishing and maintaining, as far as possible, a clear and 
unvarying interpretation of rules, the stringency and effect of 
which ought to be easily ascertained and understood by every 
clerk before his admission to holy orders.” The Final 
Court of Appeal will have to make up its mind a little more 
permanently than it now cares to do, if its decisions are to 
provide this “clear and unvarying interpretation” of law, which 
it professes to regard as desirable. In the present instance 
we may safely say that consistency in its judgments was held 
to be of less consequence than a warning to litigious Low 
Churchmen that it would be better for them to bring no more 
clerical offenders into court. 

But the semblance of law by which Ritualists are to be kept 
from going too fast has not been swept away. “Their lordships 
consider that the Archbishop accurately states the law when 
he says that the mixing of the wine in, and as part of the 
service, is against the law of the Church, but that the use of a 
cup mixed beforehand does not constitute an ecclesiastical 
offence.” In this their lordships have changed their mind, or 
rather, their lordships differ from the mind of their predecessors 
in “this Committee.” In “Hebbert v. Purchas” it was held to be 
unlawful to put water in the wine “whether the doing of the 
act was before the service, in the vestry or elsewhere,” but now 
while it is decided that “mingling” in the vestry is legal, it 
is also declared that “the mixing of water with the wine in 
and as part of the service is no doubt a ceremonial act,” and 
as such it is an “additional ceremony,” which certainly is 
unlawful. But let the Church Association beware. If it can 
find some clergyman pouring water into the wine as a part 
of the service—and it is hardly to be doubted that there are 
many such, though the Bishop of Lincoln is no longer among 
their number—let them take care how they bring an action 
against such a clergyman for his illegal action. Who knows 
whether by the time their new lawsuit reaches the Privy 
Council of that day, they may not find in their judgment, 
“Their lordships find themselves unable to concur in this 
reasoning” of the Privy Council itself, which is now laid down 
as law in the case of “Read and others v. the Bishop of 
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Lincoln”? The time may then have come to extend the 
elastic boundaries of the law a little further, and “fresh light” 
and further “historical researches” may have shown that the 
“clear and unvarying interpretation” is as far off as ever. 

The Ritualists are then to be nominally bound by rules, 
though they are not to be unvarying, nor by any means as 
strict even nominally as the Evangelicals would wish; and 
as for them and their representatives, the Church Association, 
they are taught that the one point of agreement in the Anglican 
Church is that they agree to differ, and that those who differ 
from them, however seriously, have as good a right to be in 
the Anglican Church as themselves. Uniformity in doctrine 
and practice would be very good if they could have it, but 
as in that case they could not have a comprehensiveness that 
would embrace the extremes of variety in the working of men’s 
minds, the Privy Council prefers the comprehensiveness and, 
with a pretence of keeping a code of laws, practically lets the 
uniformity go. “Their lordships consider that the Archbishop 
accurately states the law” of the Church; but after this 
judgment we may safely say that it will be impossible for 
any one accurately to state a law that alters in the judges’ 
hands. Without any fresh legislation the Supreme Court gives 
conflicting judgments, and we may look on it as certain that the 
example now set will be followed in the future, so that, when 
comprehensiveness is again in danger, the accurately-stated 
Church law will require to be restated, and the nominally 
illegal acts will, when tried, be found to be legal after all. 

Now this is delightful for Broad Churchmen. For Ritualists, 
as such, they have no particular love, but they have a warm 
love for themselves. It is probable that they would have 
no great objection to parting company with Ritualists and 
Romanizers, if it could be done without any sacrifice of the 
broadness of the Anglican landmarks; but as that is not 
possible, they would have them stop by all means, and there 
is nothing they desire better than that no man be prosecuted 
henceforward in Anglican Church courts. They have had 
in their time their own taste of prosecutions when Zssays and 
Reviews were a novelty, and they have no wish for any more 
of it. They are very safe, for curiously enough it appears that 
prosecutions for false doctrine were practically abandoned by 
common consent before prosecutions for practices. When Sir 
Horace Davey opened the case against the Bishop of Lincoln, 
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he took singular care to make it clear that this was not a 
prosecution for un-Anglican doctrine. It sounded strange, for 
if the practices that were the ground of action meant nothing 
wrong, it is hard to understand why one party should defend 
them or the other attack them. It evidently was that the 
experienced counsel desired to dissociate the case of which he 
had charge from prosecutions for heretical opinions, which sort 
of prosecutions he regarded as discredited. It would, he 
thought, have done his cause an injury if it was supposed to 
be an action against Romanizing doctrine. It was still, he 
maintained, open to him to prosecute the Bishop for practices 
contrary to the Act of Uniformity. Broad Churchmen have 
the further safeguard now against the danger of prosecution 
for their erroneous tenets, be they what they may, that prac- 
tically even unmeaning variations in the service are not 
henceferward to be actionable. Nominally, of course, they are, 
and so are erroneous opinions; but who expects that they 
will ever be the subject-matter of prosecutions again? 

The Bishop of Lincoln is probably the one of all the parties 
concerned, who comes out of this suit with the greatest sense 
of satisfaction, unless indeed he is surpassed by his counsel, 
Sir William Phillimore, whose heart was evidently in all his 
argument while pleading his case. The Bishop has_ been 
successful both with regard to the Archbishop and to the 
Privy Council. From the beginning he protested against the 
Archbishop’s jurisdiction over him. Fortunately for him, 
the Archbishop entertained doubts, if not a positive disbelief, 
respecting his power to try the case. This took away all 
delicacy in the matter, for in denying his jurisdiction Bishop 
King was refusing no claim made by Archbishop Benson. 
The Privy Council intervened, and asserted the existence 
of the necessary jurisdiction for the trial of the case, and 
Dr. King acquiesced under protest. Why he should have 
denied the right of the Archbishop, it is not very easy to see, 
except it was the natural dislike entertained by every mortal 
to look on any one else as the judge of his actions. If he had 
been a Catholic Bishop, he would have been tried by the Pope 
in virtue of the rule of canon law that reserves to the judgment 
of His Holiness all greater causes, and especially the trials 
of Bishops. When the Pope was got rid of, some one must 
have taken his place. English lawyers say it was the Sovereign; 
churchmen of Dr. Benson’s class might have been expected 
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o say the Archbishop: but probably it occurred to the Bishop 

of Lincoln and his advisers that the judgment would largely 
depend on the personal opinions of the Archbishop. If 
Dr. King’s case had been tried before Archbishop Cranmer, 
it would have gone one way; if before Archbishop Laud, it 
would have gone another. Who could say beforehand which 
way it would go before Archbishop Benson ? 

Bishop King had the pleasure of keeping up his protest 
to the end, and of accepting the Archbishop’s judgment at last, 
not because he was bound to do so, but because he liked it so 
much when he heard it, that he was able “in conscience” to 
adopt it and promise to follow it. This course had the further 
advantage that it saved him from all penalty, even so much 
as a monition. Their lordships of the Privy Council call it 
“an assurance of future submission,” but that it hardly deserves 
to be called. “Submission” is the recognition of and obedience 
to superior authority, while all that Bishop King seems to say 
is that looking on Archbishop Benson’s judgment as an essay, 
he thinks it so convincing that he has no difficulty in con- 
forming himself to it. This is enough no doubt for English 
lawyers, who care little for the reason why a man acts in 
conformity with the law, provided only that as a matter of fact 
he does not transgress it. And so Bishop King comes forth, 
on the whole, the master of the situation, though no doubt the 
first aspect of the suit brought against him, must have been 
sufficiently embarrassing. Out of the nettle danger he has 
plucked the flower safety ; and provided only he abstains from 
the sign of the Cross in his absolutions and benedictions, and 
mixes the water with the wine in the vestry and not at the 
communion-table, he is unassailable henceforward. 

He has been no less successful with regard to the Privy 
Council. His refusal to recognize the jurisdiction of the Queen 
in the matters of which he was accused was something deeper 
than his denial of the jurisdiction of the Archbishop. In the 
one case he could waive his objection under protest, but 
with the other he would have nothing whatever to do. Nothing 
could have been happier for his own purpose, if he had acted 
from policy and not on principle. His adversaries carried 
their appeal before the Judicial Committee and were heard by 
their counsel, Sir Horace Davey. The Bishop was not re- 
presented by counsel, and their lordships took Sir William 
Phillimore’s place, and gave Sir Horace Davey all the trouble 
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in their power. And when the time came for delivering 
judgment, it is fortunate for the peace of the Church of England 
that the Judicial Committee was prepared to give “legality to 
acts already pronounced illegal,” and to confirm in every 
particular the judgment of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Church Association can get no further, and must leave the 
Bishop in peace, whether they like it or not; whereas if the 
judgment of the Privy Council had gone the other way and 
had condemned as unlawful what the Archbishop had declared 
to be permissible, Bishop King would have gone off to prison, 
if matters had been pushed to extremity, and all England 
would have rung with the martyrdom of the High Church 
Bishop. The law machinery would then have been overhauled, 
and what would have been the result no one could foretell. 
The flexibility of the law in their lordships’ hands has saved 
the machinery from a breakdown. 

The one wound that the Bishop carries out of the strife is 
that the points given against him in the Archbishop’s judgment 
stand unreversed. As Dr. King took no part in the appeal, 
those points were not raised before the Privy Council. The 
use of the sign of the Cross in giving absolution and blessing 
is not even mentioned by the Privy Council, and the mixing 
water with wine in the service is only brought into their 
judgment by their having to decide on the legality of mixing 
in the vestry or using the mixed cup. For his own personal 
conduct respecting the two points ruled against him the Bishop 
has made his promise ; but as to his party, he has the comfort 
of knowing that though the mind of the Privy Council of to-day 
is adverse to his former practice on one at least of those points, 
the Archbishop’s judgment concerning them has not been con- 
firmed by the Court of Final Appeal, but is left as a ves judicata 
in the inferior Court only, liable to reversal on appeal some day 
when their lordships may, through the help of some subsequent 
Archbishop’s learning, have received still further light. 

Archbishop Benson has reason to be satisfied. His judgment 
was a masterpiece in its way. The problem before him was 
how to acquit the Bishop without offending the Protestant 
party. The prosecutors said that they were not attacking the 
Bishop’s doctrine, but every one knew that if it had not been 
for doctrine, the practices in question would not have been 
thought of sufficient importance for such solemn attack and 
defence. It is curious to see that the Archbishop felt himself 
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bound to throw all the doctrine over that was in any way 
connected with the practices that he permitted. To rule that 
the Bishop may do these things, but to declare that they do 
not mean anything, is giving the kernel to one side and the 
husks to the other. The side to which the husks are thus 
assigned, knew however full well that husks and kernels are 
not so easily separated. 

Lord Hatherley, when giving the judgment of the Privy 
Council in “Hebbert v. Purchas,” had said that “whatever the 
admixture of water symbolized, it could scarcely be said that 
the reception of the mingled chalice had no share in this 
symbolism,” and was therefore as unlawful as mixing the cup 
during the service. Their lordships now differ from Lord 
Hatherley’s judgment and say that they “cannot but agree 
with the Archbishop that it does not become unlawful on 
account of any symbolism which has been attached to the 
use of the mixed chalice”” The High Church people are 
therefore welcome to any symbolism in the matter, provided 
they keep clear of additional ceremonies, but they are told by 
the Privy Council that their symbolism is hard to find, for 
“the practice cannot be said to have received any general or 
definite symbolical meaning at any period of the Church’s 
history.” 

Again, on another subject their lordships say that “it 
appears to be suggested that the eastward position at the 
holy table is significant of the act of the priest being a sacri- 
ficial one. The Archbishop,” they add, “has pointed out that, 
in his opinion, this view is erroneous ;” and in confirmation of 
the Archbishop’s view their lordships say that if the eastward 
position at the table were forbidden “because it indicated a 
sacrificial act, it is obvious that the prohibition would have 
been especially aimed at the position during the consecration 
of the elements,” at which stage of the Communion service 
the Committee and everybody else holds it to be lawful. The 
conclusion from this would rather seem to be that their lord- 
ships go beyond the Archbishop, and imply that there was no 
intention in the framers of the rubric to “ prohibit a position 
which could be interpreted as indicating a sacrificial act.” The 
High Church here get somewhat more comfort from the Privy 
Council than the Archbishop gave them. 

As to the points in which the Archbishop in his judgment 
went against the previous decisions of the Privy Council, it 
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must be acknowledged that his conduct was something like that 
of a school-boy, who does something that his master may regard 
as a liberty, and who looks up slyly to see how that liberty will 
be taken. His Grace may be at his case. It is all taken well 
on the part of the schoolmaster, for the Judicial Committee, 
“whilst fully sensible of the weight to be attached” to its own 
previous decisions, is so ready to examine the ground of those 
previous decisions and to give effect to the view of the law 
entertained by the present members of the Committee, that 
they forget to make any remark on the Archbishop’s treatment 
of their decisions and gratefully avail themselves of the inde- 
pendent view the Archbishop has taken. It was more than 
he could have expected, and His Grace is to be congratulated 
on the handling his judgment has received at the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council. 


And now in conclusion a few words as to the way in which 
the Lincoln case affects the Ritualistic party in the Church of 
England. The fear they professed at the time that the suit 
was heard by the Archbishop, and while they were waiting for 
his judgment, was lest he should grow into another Pope. 
They need hardly have been afraid. They may have expected 
to receive at Archbishop Benson’s hands a plain, straightforward 
answer such as Rome is wont to give—a sort of affirmative ad 
primam partem, negative ad secundam, an authoritative final 
answer that should set the questions at rest, to be followed by 
implicit obedience on all sides. They thought the sentence 
would be unfavourable to themselves, and so they ran down 
the authority of the judge. They had previously repudiated the 
civil courts and asked for ecclesiastical judges. Now they had 
one, and they were sorely afraid of him. Could they not have 
taken for granted that Archbishop Benson’s utterances would 
have nothing in common with Pope Pius IX.’s or Leo XIII.’s? 
Dr. Benson does not seem to have got one bit nearer to the 
style of him on whom rests the solicitudes of all the Churches, 
who is accustomed when he speaks to have his voice recognized 
as that of the Vicar of Christ, and to whom the faithful gladly 
have recourse when they wish to be told the truth. The 
mouthpiece of mere expediency has not learnt to speak like 
one having authority, and the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
no more like the Pope now than he was before. 

And the Privy Council judgment is of itself enough to 
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reassure all High Churchmen who thought that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury would become a Pope, if he were recognized as 
capable of trying a Bishop for breach of ecclesiastical law. If 
the Pope should try the cause of a Bishop, his judgment is final 
and irreversible. Archbishop Benson has tried Bishop King, 
and an appeal lay to the Queen in Council. There is not here 
even the first beginnings of a Papacy, nor the most distant 
resemblance to a Pope’s exercise of authority. Indeed, to tell 
the honest truth, in this particular the judgment of the Queen 
has a more Papal look than the judgment of the Archbishop, 
for there lies no appeal from it to any authority upon earth. 
What then will be the effect of the Lincoln judgment on the 
Ritualist party in the Church of England? For a little while 
they may be content with what they have unexpectedly 
obtained, but it is hardly probable that things will long stand 
still. The force of the movement in the direction of the Catholic 
Church is irresistible. The Judicial Committee will certainly 
not stem it with their puny warnings that additional cere- 
monies are unlawful, or with their tiny concessions that water 
may be put into the wine in the vestry, that no one but the 
incumbent is responsible for lighting candles on the communion- 
table, or that the celebrant may stand at the northern part 
of the west side of the table, instead of its north end. The 
Ritualists want to have Mass or what shall be as like Mass as 
they can contrive to make it. Of their future we may judge 
by their past. If when they were liable to be harassed with 
lawsuits for what they were doing, they went as far as they 
have done of late years, what will they do when they are 
sensible that there will be no more prosecutions for ritual? If 
the laity follow the clergy, and enjoy ritualism as much as the 
rising generation of clergy enjoy sacerdotalism, it will spread 
and thrive ; and this seems to be the future before it. There 
is nothing in the prospect for us Catholics to regret. The 
people, that we cannot get at, are being prepared for us, 
They are taught Catholic doctrine, or some of it, and they are 
accustomed to Catholic forms and ceremonies, or to something 
like them. Prejudice is being broken down, errors are being 
gradually corrected, the ideas on which the Reformation was 
based are being cleared away, light is finding its way into men’s 
hearts, desires are being created that the true Church alone can 
fully satisfy. If there were a little more humility, a little more 
of the spirit of obedience, a little less of self-will, we should be 
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more sanguine of immediate conversions. But after all, how 
can we look for these things outside the pale of the Church? 
The religious movement that we have in our midst in England 
will bring those upon whom it exercises its influence to the 
Church where the only spiritual authority exists that has a right 
to claim obedience and submission. We must not be surprised 
not to find obedience, where no one has a right to command. 
That supreme right, in things spiritual at all events, is not to 
be found in Archbishop Benson or in the Judicial Committee 


of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 
JOHN MORRIS. 
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FURTHER and further westward and southward recedes each 
year the dominion of the fairies in Ireland—soon to disappear 
entirely. Old customs, whose origin is lost in the mists of 
pagan times, are falling into disuse, old superstitions are being 
forgotten ; the bonfire on St. John’s eve burns in fewer places, 
few lads go hunting the wren on St. Stephen’s day, it has been 
even remarked that the shamrock was less generally worn in 
Ireland on last St. Patrick’s day than on any previous feast of 
Ireland’s patron Saint. Just as these customs are dying out 
among the peasantry, the educated are taking greater interest 
in them, so that it is hoped that this article, which, it should 
be acknowledged, owes something to Lady Wilde’s Ancient 
Cures, Charms, and Usages of Ireland, may not be wholly 
uninteresting. 
Almost anywhere in Ireland you will be told that 


The robin and the wren 
Are God’s two holy men. 


Or, 

Are God’s cock and hen. 
The redbreast is treated accordingly, and elders in Ireland, as 
indeed in most other countries, would on no account harm it, 
while youngsters look upon it as almost a sin to rob its nest. 
And good title, according to legend, has the bird to the best 
treatment that man can give it. Once, the story goes, when 
the Jews were following our Lord with cruel intent, the robin 
covered Him with moss and would have successfully concealed 
Him from His enemies, had not a water-wagtail—ever after 
considered a bird of evil, and called the devil’s bird—plucked 
the moss away and discovered our Redeemer to His persecutors. 
Another version of the legend, which is mentioned by Mr. Cesar 
Otway in his Sketches in Tirawley, is somewhat more elaborate, 
and thus accounts for the robin’s right to the consideration of 
man: As the Blessed Virgin was flying through the woods with 
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the Infant Jesus, her feet were so torn with thorns that a track 
of blood marked her way. The robin noticed this, and wishing 
to hide our Lady’s steps, gathered leaves, with which he covered 
the blood-stained footprints, and it was while pressing the leavés 
down that his breast was dyed red. But his pious work was 
done in vain, for a cockchafer followed and removed the leaves, 
and for this evil deed the insect has incurred the everlasting 
hate of the Irish peasantry. The usual account of the tradition, 
however, is that as our Lord hung on the Cross a robin, touched 
with sympathy, hopped on the crown of thorns and there earned 
his scarlet breast. 

Though the wren is held to be a holy bird, like the robin, 
she by no means enjoys in Ireland the same freedom from 
care. On one day of the year she is the object of universal 
persecution. This is on St Stephen’s day, when village lads 
make sure to kill a wren, and then, dressing themselves in 
fantastic costumes, if such are to be had, go in procession from 
house to house, carrying a bush with the dead bird tied to it, 
and singing songs, one of which—the wren song proper— 
contains the following lines with their eminently practical 
conclusion : 


The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 

St. Stephen’s day was caught in the furze. 
Though her body is small her family’s great, 

So up with you, lady, and give us a trate [treat]. 


Why the wren is hunted on St. Stephen’s day is more than 
any man can tell. The usual account of the origin of the 
custom is this: Once upon a time, when the English and the 
Irish were at war, the invaders had gone quietly to sleep in 
their camp, sentry and all presumably, and the Irish, learning 
this, determined to attack them thus off their guard. The 
natives had all but reached the Saxon quarters, when lo! a 
number of wrens flew from a bush into the tents and 
awakened the slumberers. An old chronicler, who wrote two 
hundred years ago, names the battlefield on which this little 
incident occurred, and in truly realistic fashion mentions, as 
a further detail, that it was by pecking at the drums the wrens 
aroused the English. The archzologist will not receive this 
explanation, knowing as he does that the custom is a Celtic 
one, and that in times gone by the Manx and Welsh went 
hunting the wren on St. Stephen’s feast like their Irish 
brethren. The custom dates, it is considered, from pagan 
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times, and is supposed to have been connected with a change 
of the seasons. It was probably celebrated on the shortest 
day of the year—the death of the wren being symbolic of the 
death of the year—and was transferred in Christian times to 
the feast of the proto-martyr. 

The advent of the cuckoo is a most important event, seeing 
that so much can be learned from the bird's song. If you hear 
it, the country people will tell you, for the first time in the year 
in your left ear, you will have good luck for the rest of the 
year ; if, on the contrary, you hear it in your right ear, ill-luck 
is sure to attend you. If you are anxious to marry, and wish 
to know who your future husband or wife will be, on first 
hearing the cuckoo just look under your right foot, and you 
will find there a white hair, which you must pluck and keep 
about your person: the first name you will hear after that will 
be that of your future partner for life. In the south of Ireland 
it is only to a girl that this great secret will be revealed, and the 
mode of learning it is somewhat different. When she hears 
the cuckoo’s notes for the first time in the spring, she must 
run straight home and take off one of her shoes, and something 
in it will tell her who her husband is to be. Again, if on hearing 
the cuckoo—it must always be for the first time in the year— 
you observe a hair lying at your feet, it is a sign that you 
will live to a good old age. I know of a parish in which it is 
said the cuckoo is never heard, and the district is supposed to 
be cursed, as it is only a place so afflicted that the welcome 
messenger of spring will not visit. 

If a cock crows before daybreak it is a sign that mischievous 
fairies are about. A young man living near friends of mine 
in a southern county died suddenly some time ago. The 
neighbours deplored his sudden end, but, shaking their heads, 
said: “Well! he got a warning; a cock was lately heard 
crowing in the night near his house.” When a person is sick, 
the “bird that warned St. Peter of his fall” can play the part 
of a prophet. If he crows with his head turned towards the 
fire, hope of recovery may be entertained ; if he crows facing 
the door, death is to be expected. It is unlucky to have crows 
or a raven flying about a house, and the “curse of the crows” 
is a powerful malediction. To meet one magpie is unlucky in 
Ireland as elsewhere, and if it happens to be on a Monday that 
the bird is seen, nothing could be more unlucky. Swallows. 
are lucky birds, and their nests should not be disturbed, The: 
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two following curious superstitions were mentioned by an 
American journalist, Mr. E. L. Wakeman, who travelled 
through Ireland a couple of years ago, and sent to a Chicago 
newspaper some highly interesting contributions on Irish 
superstitions. If the sedge-warbler sings at night, its notes 
are thought to be the voices of little children that have gone 
to a better land, and that re-visit this earth to console their 
mothers by their song. The song of the yellow-hammer, begun 
each day at the exact hour of three, is an invitation to you to 
pray for souls not yet released from the pains of Purgatory. 
There is one day of the year which should be dear to all 
animals, that is Good Friday, on which day, in honour of our 
Lord’s Passion, no blood is spilt; and there is another day, 
on which the poultry in many an Irish farmyard are in great 
jeopardy, namely, St. Martin’s day, when some blood, of fowl 
or animal, is always drawn in honour of the Saint. The blood 
ths spilt, if mixed with flour, is a popular cure for pains in 
the side. With this gratuitous piece of medical advice, which 
is beyond the scope of my subject, let me finish this article. 


N. 
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THE town of Edessa (or Urfa) in the north of Mesopotamia lies 
far out of the track of the modern pilgrim to the Holy Land, 
Distant from Jerusalem more than six hundred miles as the 
crow flies, it can now only be approached conveniently by the 
long caravan route through Damascus and Aleppo, and though 
the traveller may make it the base of operations for a further 
expedition in the direction of Nineveh, there seems to be very 
little in Edessa itself to reward him for his exertions in getting 
there. Commercially the town is busy and prosperous, as 
Orientals understand prosperity, but the repeated devastations 
which have marked every century of its later history, have left 
little more than a site and a name to connect it with its glorious 
past.” 

But for the early pilgrims who visited the Holy Land before 
the Mahometan conquest, Edessa stood in the very first rank 
as an object of pious veneration. “ Most anxious was I to visit 
Edessa,” writes the pilgrim of Aquitaine, “that I might pray 
at the tomb of St. Thomas the Apostle, for his body is there 
preserved entire. And I would have you know,” she adds, 
“that there is no one of Christian men, if he reach the Holy 
Places at Jerusalem, who does not direct his steps thither also 
to pay his devotions, although it be distant from Jerusalem 

1 I should have little excuse for treating this subject again after the brilliant 
article of Dr. Casartelli which appeared in the Dudlin Review for April, 1889, if it 
were not for the three or four important studies which have been recently devoted to 
it. Since the interesting passage of arms between the Abbés Tixeront and J. Paulin 
Martin, the Armenian evidence has been examined very thoroughly by the 
Mechitarist Father P. J. Dashian in the Vienna Oriental Journal for 1890 (Zur 
Adgar Sage, 3 articles), and an important History of Edessa, appearing originally in 
the Journal Asiatique (1891 and 1892, from which I quote), has been written by 
M. Rubens Duval. Somewhat earlier, but apparently unknown to either of the 
combatants, a monograph on the Chronology of the Kings of Edessa, by von 
Gutschmid, had appeared in the A/émotres of the Academy of St. Petersburg for 
1887, and in this for the first time the numismatic evidence in particular was 


adequately investigated. 
2 Cf. Sachau, Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien, pp. 189, seq. 
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twenty-five days’ journey.”! Of course the shrine of St. Thomas 
was the principal object of attraction. St.Thomas had died in the 
Indies, but his body had been translated to Edessa somewhere 
in the third century. Although nothing certain is known as to 
the occasion and manner of this translation, the fact seems to be 
attested in the East by a singularly ancient, wide-spread, and 
uninterrupted tradition. But along with the name of St. Thomas 
another legend was commemorated which became in time even 
more famous, and which was intimately bound up with the 
annals of Edessa and its rulers. King Abgar V., Oukhama 
(the Black), as he was called, the contemporary of Augustus 
and Tiberius, was said to have had the grace, the first of 
all Gentile princes, to believe, while yet far distant, in the 
Divinity of Christ. Shortly before our Saviour’s crucifixion, this 
Abgar sent to Him in Jerusalem an envoy with a letter, and 
he was. privileged to receive an epistle from our Lord’s hands 
in reply, which was preserved for centuries in the city as its 
proudest treasure. This, at least, was what was devoutly 
credited not in Edessa merely but throughout Christendom. 
Amongst others we find that the father of Church history 
accepted it without reserve, and as the story may not be so 
familiar to modern readers as it was a thousand years ago, it 
will be well to set it down here, exactly as it stands in his 


pages. 


The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ [says Eusebius] 
being noised abroad among all men on account of His wonder-working 
power, He attracted countless numbers from foreign countries lying 
far away from Judzea, who had the hope of being healed of their 
diseases and of all kinds of sufferings. For instance, the King Abgarus, 
who ruled with great glory the nations beyond the Euphrates, being 
afflicted with a terrible infirmity which it was beyond the power of 
human skill to cure, when he heard of the name of Jesus, and of His 
_ miracles, which were attested by all with one accord, sent a message to 
Him by acourier and begged Him to heal his disease. But He did 
not at that time comply with his request; yet He deemed him worthy 
of a personal letter, in which He said that He would send one of His 
disciples to cure his malady, and at the same time promised salvation 
to himself and all his house. Not long afterwards His promise was 
fulfilled. For after His Resurrection from the dead and His ascent 
into Heaven, Thomas, one of the twelve Apostles, by Divine inspiration, 


1 Sta. Silvie Peregrinatio, Gamurrini, First Edit.; Bzbloteca dell’ Accademia 
Storico-Giuridica, vol, iv. p. 62. 
2 J. P. Martin, Revue des Sciences Ecclésiastiques, 1888, p. 378. 
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sent Thaddeus, who was also numbered among the seventy disciples 
of Christ, to Edessa as a preacher and evangelist of the teaching of 
Christ. And all that our Saviour had promised received through him 
its fulfilment. You have written evidence of these things taken from 
the archives (ypappatopvAaxeiwy) of Edessa, which was at that time 
under the government of kings. For in the public registers (dypootos 
xépras) there, which contain accounts of ancient times and the acts 
of Abgarus, these things have been found preserved down to the 
present day. But there is no better way (ovdev 8é ofov) than to hear 
the epistles themselves, which we have taken from the archives! (jpiv 
dvadynpbacay ard tév apxeiwv) and have literally translated from the 
Syriac language in the following manner. 


Eusebius then sets down the text of the two letters, which, 
as has been well remarked, must presumably have been known 
to him as separate documents independent of the narrative 
portion of the history which precedes and follows them. 


Abgar Oukhima? to Jesus, the good deliverer, Who has appeared 
in the country of Jerusalem, greeting. 

I have heard speak of Thee and of the cures that Thou workest 
without remedies and without medicinal plants ; for it is reported that® 
Thou makest the blind to see and the paralytic to walk. Thou 
cleansest lepers, Thou castest out impure spirits and demons, Thou 
healest the bedridden, and raisest the dead to life. When I heard 
all this> of Thee, I was persuaded that one of two things must be 
true: either that Thou art God, who being come down from Heaven 
doest these things, or that Thou who doest these things art the Son of 
God. This is why I have written to beg Thee to take the trouble to 
come to me® and to cure the infirmity from which I am suffering. For 
I have learnt that the Jews murmur against Thee and are plotting to 
injure Thee.? I am master of a city, small, indeed, but beautiful, which 
is sufficient for us two.§ 


1 Both the Syriac translation of this passage of Eusebius (see Cureton, Ancient 
Syriac Documents, p. 2) and also the Armenian (Dashian, Zur Adgar Sage, |.c. 
p. 18) are said to favour the interpretation that the letters were taken from the 
archives not merely for but dy Eusebius himself. 

2 Most of the MSS. read ‘‘ Abgar the Toparch,” but the surname Oukhima, 
“the Black,” must have been in the original text of Eusebius, as we see from the 
Syriac translation and the Latin of Rufinus. The word Oukhama fell out because it 
was misunderstood. Some MSS. still have the reading, "AByapos odx Gua. 

3 So the text of Eusebius both in the Greek and the Syriac. The reading of the 
Doctrine of Addai, ‘* by Thy word Thou makest,” seems better. 

4 The D. of A. adds: ‘‘ Thou makest the deaf to hear.” 

5 D. of A., ‘*these great marvels.” 

§ The D. of A. adds: ‘In order that I may worship Thee.” 

7D. of A.: “1 have also learnt that the Jews murmur against Thee and 
persecute Thee, that they seek to crucify Thee and are planning evil against Thee.” 

8 D. of A., ‘which is sufficient for each of us to dwell in it in quietness.” 
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The second document is headed by Eusebius— 


Copy of those things which were written from Jesus by the hand of Hananias 
the Tabularius to Abgar the Toparch. [From Syriac version. ] 

Blessed art thou who although thou hast not seen Me believest in 
Me. For it is written of Me that those who see Me will not believe in 
Me, and that those who have not seen Me will believe in Me and be 
saved. But as to that which thou hast written to Me, that I should 
come to thee, it is necessary that I should accomplish here all that 
I was sent to-do, and after I have accomplished it that I be taken up 
to Him who sent Me.! When I have been taken up to Him I will 
send thee one of My disciples, that he may heal the disease which thou 
hast, and may procure (eternal) life for thee and thine.” 


But to these same letters there was added the following account in 
the Syriac language : 

After the Ascension of Jesus, Judas, who was also called Thomas, 
sent to hun Thaddeus, an Apostle, one of the Seventy. When he was 
come he lodged with Tobias, the son of Tobias. And when the news of 
it got abroad, they made it known to Abgar that an Apostle of Jesus was 
come according as He had written to him. ‘Thaddeus began then, in 
the power of God, to heal every disease and infirmity, so that all men 
wondered. And when Abgarus heard of the great and marvellous cures 
which he wrought, he began to suspect that he was the one of whom 
Jesus had written, saying, “‘ When I have been taken up I will send to 
thee one of My disciples that he may heal thy disease.” Therefore, 
summoning Tobias, with whom Thaddeus lodged, he said: “I have 
heard that a certain man of power is come and is lodging in thy house. 
Bring him to me.” 


The narrative inserted by Eusebius then goes on to detail 
with some minuteness the spontaneous profession of faith made 
by Abgar on beholding Thaddeus, whose countenance was 
miraculously transformed to his sight,> the instantaneous 


1 Doctrine of Addai: ‘The work for which I was sent here is now finished, and 
I am going up to My Father who sent Me.” 

2 Doctrine of Addai: ‘* And will convert to everlasting life all who are with 
thee. Thy city shall be blessed, and no enemy shall again become master of it for 
ever.” This last important addition should be noted. 

3 In the Anglo-Saxon version, the account, which I modernize, runs as follows : 

‘*Then arose the King, 
And fell at his feet, 
Before his thegns, 
For that he saw 
Some shining brightness 
On this Tatheus’ countenance, 
Through God’s revelation.” 


(Stephens, Adgarus-Legenden paa Old-Engelsk, p. 18. Copenhagen, 1853.) 
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healing of the prince, and the preaching of Christianity to the 
people of Edessa. Abgar offers him gold, but he refuses it, 
saying: “If we have forsaken that which was our own, how 
shall we take that which is another’s.” The date of these 
events is there set down as the 340th year (of the Seleucidan 
era), and Eusebius concludes his narrative with the remark: 
“These things, all in their proper order of time, are set down 
here in order that the faithful translation made of them from 
the Syriac tongue might not be to no purpose.” 

The reader who may have perused the notes appended 
above to the text of the letters will have remarked the frequent 
mention of a document there called the Doctrine of Addai. 
A word upon this is necessary before we proceed. Among 
the Syriac texts brought for the first time to the notice of 
scholars by William Cureton nearly half a century ago, is one 
that is entitled: “The Teaching or the Doctrine of Addai.”? 
Now Addai is the name which appears in the Greek as 
Thaddeus, and the story therein contained is simply the 
history of the preaching of Thaddeus in Edessa which I have 
just summarized from Eusebius. Naturally this history includes 
the Abgar episode, and gives the text of the letters with the 
variations noticed above. But this is not all. The Doctrine, 
while bearing, in the narrative parts which are common to 
the two, the closest resemblance to Eusebius, is found to give 
at the same time a certain number of additional episodes and 
variations, of which in his narrative there occurs no trace. The 
most noteworthy of these is perhaps the mention of the portrait 
of our Lord painted by Abgar’s messenger Hannan, a portrait 
which plays a great part in subsequent Edessene legend, and 
with regard to which Eusebius is entirely silent. Another 
addition hardly less striking is the story of the discovery of 
the true Cross, about A.D. 39, by Protonike, the wife of 
Claudius, afterwards Emperor. There are also letters given 
supposed to have been interchanged between Abgar and 
Tiberius about the retaliation which ought to be inflicted on 
the Jews for their unjust condemnation of our Lord. 

The Doctrine of Addai, in the form in which it is known 
to us, contains a paragraph at the end in which it is pretended 


1 Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents relating to the establishment of Christianity 
in Edessa. London, 1864. But the complete text is only to be found in Phillips’ 
Doctrine of Addai, published after the discovery of a MS. at St. Petersburg, which 
supplied the /acun@ of Cureton’s edition. 
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that the document was drawn up for the official archives 
by one Labubna, and witnessed by Hannan the Tabularius. 
If, as is generally assumed,’ this last name is intended for 
the same Hannan the Tabularius who acts as the King’s 
messenger, it becomes at once patent that the Doctrine is 
either altogether a forgery or at best largely interpolated, for 
there is mention in it of Tatian’s Déatessaron, written more 
than one hundred years later, and of Bishops and Popes 
who lived at the beginning of the third century. These 
interpolations are admitted, indeed they are necessarily in- 
sisted on, by those who defend the authenticity of the letters, 
but there is no sort of unanimity amongst critics as to the 
extent of these interpolations, or the exact period at which 
they were effected. That the document which Eusebius copied 
was either our Doctrine of Addai, or some primitive form of it, 
to which Tixeront wishes to give the name Acta Edessena, is 
extremely probable.2 In any case the Doctrine cannot be 
very much later than the time of Eusebius. Faustus of 
Byzantium, writing before the year 430, seems clearly to have 
been acquainted with an Armenian translation of the complete 
Doctrine, and indeed refers to it in a way which would lead to 
the supposition that the translation had been in existence for 
some years.2 The Syriac must of course have been in existence 
earlier still, and thus we may fairly settle upon the period 
A.D. 380—400 as the approximate date of the compilation of 
our interpolated Doctrine* After this it was further copied, 

1 I must confess that while I am quite prepared to admit this paragraph to be a 
pure fabrication, it does not seem to be in the least necessary to suppose that 
**Hannan the Tabularius, the King’s Sharrir” of the colophon, is identical with 
Hannan, the envoy of Abgar, mentioned in the narrative. On the contrary, the 
supposition that Hannan the envoy was styled in the first form of the document 
tolra and not ¢évira, would explain the reading of Eusebius taxvdpéuos, and the 
subsequent change of the Syriac text would be the natural consequence of this 
erroneous identification. e " 

2 So Tixeront, Origines de l’Eglise d’Edesse, p. 87. Lipsius, Die Edessenische 
Abgar-Sage, pp. 24—31, takes a somewhat different view; but Zahn, Diatessaron, 
pp. 357—366, and Dashian, l.c. p. 25, are in substantial agreement with Tixeront. 

3 See Lauer, Faustus von Byzanz aus dem Armenischen iibersetat, p. 33 
Dashian, l.c. p. 145. 

* One very clear proof of the late origin of the Doctrine which has not always 
been sufficiently insisted on, is to be found in the language used by Protonike in her 
search for the Cross, ‘‘ Show me,” she says, ‘*Golgotha, on which Christ was 
crucified, and the wood of the Cross on which He was suspended by the Jews, and 
the grave in which He was placed.” ‘*‘ These ¢rvee things,” St. James replies, “ are 
under the control of the Jews,” &c. A little further on there is an allusion to two 


splendid churches built over ‘‘ Golgotha,” and over the grave in which He was laid. 
Now this language is in such exact accordance with the description given for instance 
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translated, and developed in many Oriental literatures, and 
indeed the belief in the Abgar tradition, and in the authenticity 
of his correspondence with our Lord, has by no means dis- 
appeared, but is widely spread even at the present day. 

To the modern Catholic, however, the tradition is probably 
not very familiar. Naturally he will proceed upon the suppo- 
sition that if there was really anything to be said in favour of 
such an interesting literary relic of our Saviour’s life he would 
be sure to have heard more of it. For him therefore the question 
of authenticity may hardly seem to call for serious discussion. 
Now, without pretending for a moment to dispute the sound 
sense of the argument, it may be worth while at the same time 
to point out that the evidence for the letters is by no means 
contemptible, and that even at the present day they do not 
lack defenders. To take the last point first. The two modern 
Editors of the Doctrine of Addai, W. Cureton in 1864, and 
G. Phillips in 1877, though clergymen of the Church of 
England, both pronounced for their authenticity, and the latter 
furthermore says in his Preface, “I confess that when I first 
entered upon the inquiry respecting the genuineness (of our 
Lord’s letter), I did so with a strong prejudice against it. As 
I proceeded, however, the prejudice became weaker and weaker, 
until it gradually disappeared.” Again, the same view is 
taken by Father J. Van Hecke, the Bollandist, in his Life of 
St. Thaddeus in a recent volume of the Acta Sanctorum, as also 
by writers in the Etudes, and by the distinguished Orientalist, 
Professor Bickell, of Innsbruck, in the Zeztschrift fiir K. 
Theologic.2 Amongst the historians of an older generation 
many more might be named, including Baronius, Cave, the 
Magdeburg Centuriators, and even Tillemont. In the middle 
ages the story was universally believed. There are versions, 
more or less interpolated, in nearly all European languages, 
even in Norse,’ Danish, and Anglo-Saxon, and the letter of our 


by St. Silvia of the three distinct objects of veneration at Calvary—the Martyrium 
on Golgotha,” the Chapel ad crucem, and the Church of the Anastasis over the 
sepulchrum—that the writer must clearly have had in mind the state of things left by 
Constantine. Eusebius seems to make the same three-fold distinction. See the 
article on ‘*The Early History of the True Cross,” in THE MONTH for May, 1892, 
p- 91. The passage is also interesting because it suggests clearly that the story of 
Protonike is copied from that of St. Helen, and not vice versa. 

1 October, vol. xii. pp. 454, seq. 2 For 1877, p. 296. 

3 The oldest Pax found in Scandinavia contains an ebony representation of a 
Scene from the Abgar legend. (See Archaologia, vol. 46, p. 266.) 
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Lord to Abgar was used, as the beginning of the Gospel of 
St. John was used, to hang round the neck as a holy emblem 
and a protection against the assaults of the evil one. 

The version of the letter,| we may notice in passing, which 
was thus employed, generally contained several additional 
clauses not to be found in Eusebius or the Doctrine, the general 
tenour of which is to promise immunity under all sorts of 
circumstances, to whosoever shall carry the letter about him. 
A similar development may be read in a Greek version recently 
published by R. A. Lipsius,? and here it is further mentioned 
that our Saviour sealed it with seven seals, the significance of 
each of which is explained. This last accretion is also found 
in the Arabic text. 

How deeply the virtues of this letter had sunk into the 
popular belief may be judged from the fact that its use as a 
phylactery prevailed even in Protestant England until the last 
century. There is a broad sheet containing it preserved at the 
British Museum which was printed about 1720. A penny chap- 
book, including Abgar’s letter, bears the imprint of Kirkwall, 
Orkney, 1784. And Cureton quotes the statement of an English 
writer as late as 1798, who says, “The common people in 
England have had it in their houses in many places, in a frame 
with a picture before it, and generally with much honesty and 
devotion regard it as the word of God and the genuine epistle 
of Christ.” “I have a recollection,” adds Cureton, “of seeing 
the same thing in cottages in Shropshire.”® 

But putting aside this popular acceptance, which of course 
cannot be quoted as a serious argument in their favour, the 
letters do hold a very exceptional position amongst apocryphal 
writings. Not only does Eusebius unhesitatingly admit their 
genuineness, but his tone in speaking of them implies that they 
rested upon documentary evidence of the clearest and most 
satisfactory kind. If we reject his opinion in such a matter as 
this, it might be fairly urged, what fact is there which we shall 
be justified in future in accepting upon his authority? Nor is it 
quite as if the matter rested upon the bare assertion of one 


1 In an Anglo-Saxon service book at the British Museum, Royal MS. 2 A, xx. 
f. 12, it is placed immediately after the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. It also occars 
frequently in Hore, Kc. 

2 Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, Edit. Lipsius and Bonnet, 1891, p. 281. 

3 Tixeront, op. cit. p. 200. 

4 Jeremiah Jones, Mew and Full Method, &c., ii. p. 6. 

5 Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents, p. 155. 
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historian, without any confirmation from other quarters. 
St. Ephraim, the great doctor and poet of the Syrian Church, 
in the fourth century himself long resident at Edessa, is equally 
convinced of the truth of the legend. The Armenian historians, 
Faustus of Byzantium, and Moses of Choren, both earlier than 
the year 500, are not less explicit in their testimony. “The 
correspondence,” says Cardinal Wiseman, “is attested by the 
Syrian Church after the third century with marvellous unanimity 
as a fact established by public monuments.” Moreover, St. Silvia 
of Aquitaine, referred to above, who visited Edessa in the course 
of her pious pilgrimage about the year 380,! found the belief as 
firmly rooted then as it ever was in later times. The letter, 
which, as she tells us, was kept with great veneration, was 
unfolded by the Bishop and read by him under her own eyes 
at the very gate of the city through which the courier Ananias 
had passed on his return from Jerusalem with the precious 
missive. 

“Over this gate,” she says, “a strict watch is kept—ze guds 
zmmundus, ne quis lugubris per ipsam portam transeat, sed nec 
corpus alicujus mortut ejiciatur per ipsam portam—that no one 
defiled should enter thereat or any pitiful creature, and that no 
corpse of any dead person should be carried out through it.” 
Then she is shown the monuments of King Abgar. She sees 
in succession his palace, his statue, and the tomb, facta more 
antiquo, where he rests with all his family ; and in the act of 
pointing out the statue the Bishop says to her, “ See here before 
you Abgar, who ere ever he beheld the Lord believed in Him 
that He was really the Son of God.” St. Silvia already possessed, 
and had brought with her from Europe, a copy of the renowned 
letter of the Saviour,and she betrays some surprise at finding 
that her copy was not so complete as that which she obtained 
here at Edessa.” 

Of course it must be remembered that the earliest of these 


1M. Rubens Duval in his Hiéstorre d’Edesse, disputes the date assigned to 
St. Silvia. I have no space here to discuss the arguments he adduces, but they seem 
to me to weigh very little as against those brought on the other side. 

* It hardly seems likely that at this date the copy of the letter with the seven 
seals, &c., can have been in circulation in Edessa, so that we must suppose that the 
principal addition referred to was the last clause promising immunity to the town. 
This interpolation seems to have been clearly known to St. Ephraim (see the 
proofs in l’Abbé Martin, l.c. p. 509), and it appears to be found in a very ancient copy 
in Greek discovered among the papyri brought from Fayoum, in Egypt, and trans- 
cribed probably in the fourth or fifth century after Christ. (See Atheneum for 1885, 
October 17.) 
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testimonies, that of Eusebius, was written down nearly three 
hundred years after the date of the events to which it relates. 
At the same time the defenders of Edessene traditions strive 
to find in Julius Africanus, the chronographer, who is generally 
supposed to have lived between about A.D. 170 and 240, a more 
ancient witness to the letter. It is true that we have no direct 
reference to the subject which can be clearly quoted as his. 
But, on the other hand, the Armenian Moses of Choren seems 
plainly to cite Africanus amongst his authorities in the chapters 
in which he deals with this story, and it is certain both from 
Syncellus as well as from a geographical work commonly 
attributed to Africanus himself that Africanus was long a 
resident at the Court of Edessa and was intimately acquainted 
with one of the Abgars. On the strength of these and other 
allusions some writers have even supposed that the whole 
account of Abgar in Eusebius is nothing more than a large 
extract taken bodily from the History of Africanus, and that 
consequently it is the latter writer in the second century, and 
not the Bishop of Czsarea in the fourth, who inspected the 
archives and made a translation from them. 

Probably it will be most convenient to anticipate a little, 
and to say here that the attempt to drag Julius Africanus into 
the witness-box must be confessed to have broken down. Father 
Dashian, who has examined the question thoroughly, and, we 
have every reason to think, impartially, declares that while he 
does not reject the possibility of Africanus really having written 
on the subject, it cannot in strictness be maintained that any 
Armenian writer appeals expressly to his authority in this 
matter of the Christian origins of Edessa.1. On the contrary, 
in so far as Moses of Choren says distinctly elsewhere that he 
derived his information from Ladubna (the Armenian version of 
the Doctrine of Addaz), he seems to exclude the idea of any 
other authority. At any rate the evidence ought to be very 
much clearer than it is before we can feel justified in appealing 
to Africanus as a witness to the traditions as early as the 
beginning of the third century. 

But what forms the real strength of the position of those 
who defend the letters is the absence of any inherent improba- 
bility about the whole episode. The most effective point in the 
Abbé Martin’s reply to Tixeront is probably the argument in 
which he maintains with singular conclusiveness that the evan- 


1 Zur Abgar Sage, p. 159. 
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gelization of Edessa at an early date after our Lord’s Ascension 
was to be expected almost necessarily, upon the theory of any 
propagation of the Gospel at all eastwards and northwards 
of Judea. With admirable knowledge and skill the great 
Syriac scholar shows that the tradition connecting the Apostle 
St. Thomas with Edessa was universally received throughout 
these countries, that it must have been of early date, because 
we find it existing independently in the different Liturgies, 
Jacobite, Nestorian, Armenian, &c., in this way affording proof 
that it was prior to the schismatical divisions of the Churches 
in the fourth century; that this tradition explains the translation 
of the relics of St. Thomas to Edessa from their distant home 
in India, and that it accords perfectly with the general data of 
Eusebius. St.Thomas, in fact, was the Apostle of Mesopotamia 
in the sense that St. Gregory is the Apostle of England, not 
that the claims of Addai or Augustine are overlooked, but 
because a special pre-eminence is given to him who had directed 
the work, and from whom Apostolical succession was derived. 
This indeed is the almost fatal difficulty, as we shall see 
later, to the theories of Tixeront, Lipsius, and their more recent 
followers, according to whom the Christianizing of Osrhoene 
begins only with the latter half, or rather the last quarter of 
the second century. At that period Edessa was the gate of the 
far East. It was the basin where the streams both of learning 
and of commerce met from every part of the world— 
Because each nation hath a home 

Within its walls. Syrians, Armenians, Persians, 

There pass their youth in quest of varied lore. 

From many fountains elsewhere issue rills 

Of letters and of science. . 

But in Edessa these all flow alike 

Into one deep yet crystal cistern, 


Filled by King Abgar, from the flood of life 
Fresh from its source.! 


When we hear from such a universal tradition of the labours 
of St. Thomas the Apostle in the East, when we know by the 
testimony of St. Justin Martyr and other early Fathers how 
wonderful was the propagation of the Gospel in all directions 
in the age immediately following the lifetime of Jesus Christ ; 
when Scripture itself makes express mention of “the inhabitants 
of Mesopotamia,” amongst the witnesses of the marvels of the 
Day of Pentecost, is it likely, is it even possible, that Edessa 

1 Cardinal Wiseman, 7he Hidden Gem, act ii. sc. 4. 
VOL, LXXVI. E 
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could have been neglected and passed over, and almost alone 
among the great intellectual centres of the world have remained 
absolutely untouched by Christian influences ? 

But if, on the other hand, St. Thomas did make provision 
for the evangelizing of that great emporium on the confines of 
East and West, there can be, it is urged, no adequate reason for 
rejecting the traditional account of the planting of the Gospel 
in Edessa, as long as that account is not in conflict either with 
probability or the known facts of history. 

Now it is precisely to this task of demonstrating the contra- 
diction and improbabilities of the Abgar story that R. A. Lipsius 
first, and after him Tixeront, von Gutschmid,! and Rubens 
Duval,? though not all from quite the same point of view, have 
addressed themselves in recent years. To go through and 
criticize their arguments in detail would be impossible here, 
but it will be sufficient to indicate the nature of their attack in 
its general bearings. 

It is von Gutschmid perhaps who works out most skilfully 
the first point of assault, and his essay supplies a typical 
specimen of the critical methods of the German school which 
have been applied on such a large scale, by Mommsen, Ihne, 
and others, to elucidate the problems of early Roman history. 
The preaching of Addai, at Edessa, say these assailants, may 
possibly have a counterpart in fact, but the fact, such as it is, 
has been altogether wrongly dated by the patriotic and myth- 
making propensities of a later age. There was probably, they 
admit, some Abgar who was converted to Christianity ; but 
there is absolutely no warrant for supposing that this was 
Abgar Oukhama, the contemporary of Augustus. Everything, 
on the contrary, points to the belief that the Prince, who first 
accepted the teaching of our Lord and allowed Christian churches 
to be erected in his dominions, was Abgar bar Man‘, Abgar IX. 
according to Gutschmid’s revised reckoning, called upon his coins 
“the Great.” The absolute untrustworthiness of the original 
Abgar legend, von Gutschmid urges, is shown by its details, 
which are merely episodes borrowed here and there from the 
past history of Edessa, or from distant sources, worked up into 
some sort of consistency with each other, but with a disregard 
for all chronology. Thus, when we read in the Legend of Addat 


1 Untersuchungen tiber die Geschichte des Konigsreichs Osroéne in Mémoires de 
l’Académie Impériale de St. Petersbourg, tome xxxv. n, 1, 1887. 
3 Histoire d’Edesse, Journal Asiatique, 1891—1892. 
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that Spanish troubles prevented Tiberius from punishing the 
Jews, this must be, according to this author, a reminiscence of 
Nero’s struggle with Galba in Spain, which really had some 
such influence in delaying the suppression of the Jewish revolt 
in Palestine. Then the name Augoustin (= Adyoterny), which 
appears in the Syriac text as that of the mother of Abgar, tells 
a very significant tale. It points to the practice of borrowing 
the names of the Roman Emperors and of the members of the 
Imperial family ; a practice which was entirely unknown to the 
reign of Tiberius and the years preceding it, but which wasa 
very conspicuous feature in the flattery paid to Rome by small 
independent princes in later times, as when the son of Abgar IX. 
was styled Severus even on his coins, and another member of 
the family bore the name Antoninus. Again, Gutschmid makes 
much of a pretty little bit of letter-juggling. There is mention 
in the Doctrine of Addai of “Sabinus, the son of Eustorgius, 
the deputy of our lord the Emperor who ruled over Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Mesopotamia.” In Moses of Choren the same 
person, it would seem, appears as “ Marinus, son of Storg,” which 
convinces Gutschmid that the original words thus distorted in 
both Syriac and Armenian must be YaBivos 6 otpatnyos ; for 
Sabinus and Marinus would be easily confused, he says, in 
Armenian majuscule writing. Furthermore, this Sabinus ought 
to be identical with a person mentioned later on as Olbinus 
the Hyparch (in the Armenian, Belanus the Eparch). Now, 
says Gutschmid, Sabinus written in uncials would readily yield 
Olbinus in the hands of a careless copyist (CABINOC and 
OABINOC), hence we may feel sure that Sabinus is really the 
historical character referred to here in both places. But 
Sabinus, as Josephus attests, was Procurator in Syria in B.C. 4. 
Consequently the document which represents him as Governor 
in the same province some thirty years later is guilty of an 
anachronism which shows it to be historically valueless. 

Now I am not in the least concerned to defend the accuracy 
of the Doctrine of Addai, which even the most resolute champions 
of the Edessene legend admit to be full of interpolations and 
orthographical blunders. Neither again have I any wish to 
maintain the authenticity of the two letters, as will be seen later 
on. At the same time I cannot help protesting against the 
absolutely misleading and inconclusive character of criticism 
like the above, applied as it is broadcast, and not with the 
support but in the teeth of antecedent probability. It is im- 
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possible to discuss the matter in detail, but one small example 
will indicate how treacherous is the soil upon which such critics 
are treading. Amongst the characters mentioned in the Abgar 
legend, as told by Moses of Choren, is the Queen or Empress 
Helena, who is described as the wife of Abgar, a convert like 
him to the Faith, and in spite of the return to Paganism of 
the reigning Sovereign, a fervent Christian to the day of her 
death. Now as it so happens, the historical existence of this 
Princess, through not, be it understood, the fact of her 
Christianity, is beyond dispute. Not only is she mentioned in 
Josephus, but her mausoleum exists to this day outside the 
walls of Jerusalem. But let us suppose, as might easily have 
been the case, that all historical allusions to her had perished, 
should we not infallibly have found von Gutschmid and the 
writers of his school pointing triumphantly to her name as an 
emprunt- from the Constantine legend, and setting themselves 
confidently to date the compilation of this apocryphum at a 
suitable myth-growing interval after her departure from the 
world? 

The same, in many respects admirable, paper of von 
Gutschmid may supply one other instance of the pitfalls with 
which studies of this sort are beset. The chief document for 
Edessene chronology—the only document known to writers 
like Assemani, is a certain list of Kings compiled by Dionysius 
of Tell-mahré. He, we may note in passing, is equally explicit 
about the Christianity of Abgar Oukhama, though a hardly 
decypherable word in the MS. formerly held to mean “healed,” 
is now read as “banished.” This authority, when no question 
is mooted which affects any pet theory of the critics, is con- 
sidered of high value, and indeed the data given by him are 
confirmed in many substantial aspects by the evidence of coins 
and other historical records. Now between Abgar VII. bar 
fzat, who died about A.D. 116, and the great Abgar, who 
reigned according to Gutschmid from 179 to 214, and whose 
strongly-marked Oriental features may be traced on his many 
coins, Dionysius gives no hint of any intervening Sovereign of 
the same name. True, the existence was rumoured of coins 
clearly bearing the name of Abgar, and belonging to the middle 
of the century, but the critic of whom we speak refused at 
first to recognize his existence, until, overborne by the weight 
of numismatic evidence, he has now come to admit that some 
one of the name must have held sway in Edessa at least for 
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a short time as a contemporary of Verus. Possibly, then, 
Capitolinus, when he speaks of a visit to Rome of an Abgar 
during the reign of Antoninus Pius, is strictly accurate, and 
that the Abgar who prohibited circumcision in Edessa! some- 
time before Bardesanes is not necessarily to be identified with 
Abgar the contemporary of Severus. 

However, again let it be clearly understood that I have no 
wish to reject indiscriminately the methods of our scientific 
historians. When records fail us, or when they are in serious 
contradiction, or when the facts recorded do outrage to proba- 
bility, then the discreet application of such processes gives us 
our best hope of arriving at truth. But to set aside altogether 
the plain statement of authors like Eusebius and St. Ephraim 
and Moses of Choren, upon facts quite probable in themselves 
and attested, even if distorted and exaggerated, by a wide- 
spread tradition, in order to substitute for them a theory built 
upon a few chance coincidences of name, is subversive of all 
historical certainty and must lead in the end to universal 
scepticism. 

The second argument relied upon by Tixeront, Duval, and 
the rest, an argument attacked by the Abbé Martin with 
merciless irony, is founded on the statement made at the end 
of the Doctrine of Addai, that Palit, who is otherwise heard of 
as the third Bishop of Edessa, received his episcopal conse- 
cration from Serapion of Antioch, and Serapion in turn from 
Pope Zephyrinus, who, as we know, was not elected to the See 
of Rome until the year 201 or thereabouts. A similar statement 
is made in some other apocryphal Syriac documents printed 
by Cureton,? probably not altogether independent of the 
Doctrine. On the strength of this chance reference to the 
ordination of Palit, a name which otherwise plays next to no 
part in the story, the assailants of Edessene traditions find 
themselves justified in fixing with confidence the introduction 
of Christianity into Edessa in the last quarter of the second 
century after Christ. 

It would be needless to attempt to reproduce at any length 
the cogent reasoning with which the Abbé Martin blows away 
this cobweb. In sum it amounts to an appeal to the absurdity 


1 See Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum, p. 32. There really seems absolutely no 
reason for attributing this work to any other than Bardesanes himself. Cf. Duval. 
In any case it is early third century. 

2 Martyrdom of Barsamya in Ancient Syriac Documents, p. 71. 
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of selecting from an interpolated passage in a document which 
all admit to be umique et criblée de fautes, just that one detail 
which happens to suit a preconceived theory; although that 
very detail is inconsistent with statements found in other parts 
of the same text, and is contradicted by all the earliest autho- 
rities without exception. 

If we except the two arguments which have just been 
rapidly sketched and replied to, I think I am doing the critical 
school no injustice in saying that they have nothing positive 
to advance in favour of the late date assigned by them to the 
beginning of Christianity in Edessa. The severe assaults to 
which they subject, and rightly subject, the various anomalies 
presented by the Doctrine of Addat, and by its many later 
developments in Armenian, Syriac, and Greek, leave the main 
question absolutely unaffected. It does not in the least follow 
that because the Abgar letters may be fabrications, or because 
the story grew and grew by distinct and easily traceable 
degrees, that the fundamental facts of the preaching of the 
Gospel in Mesopotamia shortly after the Ascension, or the 
conversion of King Abgar Oukhama, or even the fact of his 
embassy to Jerusalem in the lifetime of our Lord, are therefore 
devoid of all historical foundation. Neither again does it 
follow, that even if the whole Abgar story is a myth, Edessa 
must have been left without the light of the Christian faith 
until post-Apostolic times. No doubt Lipsius and Tixeront 
are successful in showing that towards the close of the second 
century Christianity in Edessa displayed a very marvellous 
activity. But surely this is no argument in defiance of all 
antecedent probability, and of the most explicit statements of 
every early chronicler, for supposing that the Gospel had not 
been preached there before that date. The enterprise of British 
seamen in the days of Elizabeth could not be appealed to to 
prove that ships were unknown in England before the time 
of Henry VII. 

But the question of the date of the introduction of 
Christianity into Mesopotamia is of more than speculative 
interest. If Osrhoene remained unconverted for more than 
a hundred and fifty years, it would form a quite remarkable 
exception to that rapid diffusion of the Gospel in all 
other countries, which Christian writers justly appeal to as 
signal proof of the Divine mission of the Church. That the 
Christian faith should make its way when it had, or seemed to 
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have, the Imperial power of Rome at its back, is not at first 
sight so striking an evidence of supernatural support, as its 
growth by leaps and bounds when the poor fishermen, to whom 
the care of it was committed, went forth to preach, confident 
in nothing else but the help of the Holy Ghost who inspired 
them. I propose therefore to try and sketch briefly, in the few 
pages which follow, the overwhelming preponderance of proba- 
bilities which make against the theories of Lipsius and his 
imitators. The fact that such authorities as Gutschmid and 
Rubens Duval, Duchesne and Tixeront, Zahn and Harnack, 
accept the new criticism in this matter almost without protest 
or qualification, shows clearly that the inquiry is not altogether 
superfluous. 

So much has been already said both as to the universality 
of the tradition embodied in the Abgar legend, and also as to 
the great antecedent probability that Edessa, being such a 
focus of intellectual and commercial life as it undoubtedly was, 
should be chosen at an early date to receive the light of truth ; 
that it would be superfluous here to urge these points further. 
They ought, however, by no means to be left out of account, 
for these two considerations, I submit, shift the burthen of 
proof entirely off our own shoulders on to those of our adver- 
saries. We may admit that the early episcopal succession in 
Edessa is not certainly known to us, although the names pre- 
served in the Doctrine of Addai and other apocryphal documents. 
probably contain some germ of truth. But then comes the 
important fact that when we do come across undoubted 
historical traces of Christianity, we meet it in a form which 
is absolutely inconsistent with these new theories as to the 
date of its introduction. If all the critical processes of 
Gutschmid and Lipsius, so cordially accepted in the recent 
learned articles of M. Duval, are to any purpose, they go to 
prove that the Abgar legend had its origin in a simple case of 
mistaken identity. Christianity was really introduced in the 
time of Abgar IX., the Great, as he is called on his coins; but 
a spirit of emulous patriotism, aided by a generous portion of 
the myth-making faculty, soon transferred to Abgar Oukhama, 
the contemporary of Augustus and Tiberius, the legends which 
really had a historical foundation in the conversion of Abgar IX, 
Now let us see what this involves. Abgar IX., according to 
von Gutschmid’s revised chronology, which is based upon an 
elaborate study of the coinage of Edessa, reigned from A.D. 179 
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to A.D. 214. Now if we suppose the Gospel to have been 
preached in Edessa earlier than this, we have already sliced 
away more than half that slender kernel of fact, the nucleus 
for the growth of the myth, which alone can lend the least veri- 
similitude to the development which Gutschmid postulates. 
The simple fact of the conversion of an Abgar by a Bishop 
long resident in the city, is a very tame and slender groundwork 
for such an elaborate legend as that of the Doctrine. We surely 
require the preacher to arrive in Abgar’s reign as well as 
ultimately to effect his conversion, and so indeed the exponents 
of the theory seem content that the matter should stand. The 
earliest date, therefore, for the commencement of Christianity 
in Edessa should be A.D. 179. If, on the other hand, an 
adversary is willing to allow with Tixeront that Christianity 
was preached in Osrhoene twenty-five years before this, then 
it may well be asked why not fifty years before, or a hundred 
and fifty years before? The conversion of the Abgar would 
still sufficiently explain the growth of the legend, and we should 
then be able to account for the traditional connection between 
Edessa and St. Thomas, as well as for a great number of other 
facts which are now mysteries. 

Taking the evidence which we have for Christianity in 
Edessa, though it is not precise and exact like a dated stone 
monument, still its cumulative force is great. Everything seems 
to show that in the middle of the second century the Christian 
Church was not merely beginning in Edessa, but long and firmly 
established. The Déatessaron of Tatian can hardly be supposed 
to have been compiled later than A.D. 172.1 That there is much 
to be said in favour of its having originally been composed in 
Syriac, will hardly be disputed, and the fact that while to 
Eusebius and Epiphanius it seems to be but obscurely known, 
the most unmistakable traces are forthcoming of its wide 
diffusion in Mesopotamia, is no slight argument in favour of 
the opinion that Edessa was its native home. Now a literary 
man like Tatian, I venture to submit, is not the sort of person 
who would journey to the East to establish himself in a 
province, which, for all he knew at his setting forth, was still 
entirely unvisited by the faith of Christ. We have nothing to 
suggest that Tatian quitted Rome in order to lead the life of a 
missionary. Neither again does it seem likely that a nascent 
Christian community would at once require a convenient 


1 Zahn, Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, i. p. 421. 
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Harmony of the Gospels such as was provided for them in the 
Diatessaron. It is natural then to conclude that Tatian sought 
Edessa because he knew that there, as in countless other cities 
of the East, the Christians formed a flourishing body living in 
peace and security. 

The mention of Tatian naturally leads to that of the great 
Syriac version of the Scriptures, the Peschito. In the chrono- 
logy of Syriac literature M. Rubens Duval is a specialist, and 
it may be remembered, moreover, that he espouses completely 
the view of Lipsius about the origin of the Church of Edessa. 
Yet M. Duval, while fully admitting that the Syriac version of 
the Old Testament is necessarily the work of a Christian, 
declares in the most explicit way that “it is probable that the 
Peschito of the Old Testament was produced towards the 
middle of the second century at Edessa itself.”! And for this 
statement we have much justification in the fact that Melito of 
Sardis, who died about A.D. 170, seems clearly to allude to an 
existing Syriac version of the Scriptures. Now, how can we 
possibly conceive a great work like the entire Old Testament 
being translated for and by a handful of converts in a city 
which, according to the views of Lipsius and Gutschmid, had 
not then even begun to receive the visit of any preacher of the 
Gospel. Such an undertaking as he describes would never, 
I submit, have been attempted anywhere except in a district 
where Christianity had been long and firmly established. 

Then we have the great name of Bardesanes, the friend of 
Abgar, long the assailant of heretics before he himself fell from 
the truth. He was born A.D. 154 and died in 221. We have 
explicit statements about him that, as a young man in Edessa, 
he embraced the Valentinian heresy. That is, heresy as early 
as about the year 175 was already rife in Edessa. In his book 
of the laws of countries, he speaks in a way which implies that 
not only Edessa, but all the countries of Armenia, Persia, and 
Assyria, had long been evangelized, and were thickly studded 
with Christian communities. 

Once more we have strong testimony that Christianity in 
Mesopotamia was not a new thing, when Eusebius informs us? 
that Pope Victor received a letter on the Paschal controversy 
“from the Bishops in Osrhoene and the cities there.” In entire 
harmony with this are the statements of Justin before 160, and 


1 Hist. Eccles. v. 23. 
2 Journal Asiatique, \.c. pp. 263, seq. 
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Pseudo-Tertullian,! about the rapid diffusion of the Gospel in 
the East. 

And last, though by no means least, there is the conclusive 
evidence of the recently discovered tomb-inscription of Abercius, 
upon which some articles will be found in THE MONTH for 
1890. The genuineness of this monument is indisputable, its 
date, fixed by many considerations, can hardly be much later 
than the year 180, and may very possibly be considerably 
earlier. Now of St. Abercius it is there recorded—he is 
supposed to have written his epitaph himself— 


And I saw the plain of Syria and all the cities, even Nisibis, crossing 
over the Euphrates. And everywhere I found brethren. In company 
with Paul I followed, while everywhere Faith led the way and set before 
me for food the Fish [ix6tv—the symbol of Christ] from the fountain, 
mighty and stainless, whom a pure Virgin clasped, and gave this to 
friends to eat always, having good wine and giving the mixed (chalice) 
with bread. 


Clearly, again, the Christian faith had not merely been 
preached but was thoroughly established throughout Meso- 
potamia at the time of St. Abercius’ visit. Nisibis and the 
other neighbouring cities, according to an old tradition, had 
been evangelized from Edessa, and even Noldeke considers the 
evidence satisfactory which proves that outlying offshoots of 
the Edessene Church were certainly in existence in Beth Seluk 
on the Lower Tigris as early as A.D. 170.” 

That this country is described in the epitaph as Syria, as 
indeed it was certainly the home and well-spring of the Syriac 
language, makes it probable that a reference to Christianity in 
Syria in the newly-discovered Commentary of St. Hippolytus 
on Daniel should rather be understood of Mesopotamia. 


I will tell you [says St. Hippolytus] what happened in Syria not long 
since. The bishop of a church there, not being very well versed in Holy 
Scripture nor paying heed to the words of the Lord, was sadly deluded, 
and himself deluded others. For whereas our Lord said: “There 
shall arise many false christs and false prophets,” &c. (St. Matt. xxiv. 26, 
seq.), this man understanding nothing of these things, persuaded many 
of the brethren with their wives and children to go out into the desert 
to meet Christ. And there they were wandering about over mountain 
and wilderness, roaming to and fro, so that they were very nearly being 


1 Justin, c. Zrypho, xxviii. 117; Tertull. c. Jud. vii.; Zahn, l.c. p. 369, explains 
away these passages as rhetorical. 
2 Gotting. Gelehrt, Anzeiger, 1880, p. 873 
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arrested as bandits and being put to death by the Governor, if his wife 
had not happened herself to be a believer. At her intercession, 
however, he smoothed matters over, or a persecution would have 
taken place on account of them.! 


Here again, as everywhere, we are confronted by the same 
state of things, a Christianity which bears every sign of having 
been firmly rooted, which had spread to the upper classes and 
was provided with bishops. It is true that these testimonies 
are concerned all of them with the latter half of the second 
century, but there is not a fragment of evidence anywhere 
which would suggest that Christianity had not been preached 
in Osrhoene before, and when we do begin to meet with notices 
of it, the Church of Edessa seems in all respects as fully 
organized as the apostolic foundations in Greece or Asia 
Minor. 


We have wandered, perhaps, rather far from the question 
with which we began—the authenticity of the letters of Abgar 
and our Saviour. It will not be needful, however, to say very 
much to explain the reasons for which it seems to me that the 
probabilities tell strongly against their genuineness. The decree 
attributed to Pope Gelasius reckoning them amongst the 
apocryphal writings, need not perhaps weigh much one way or 
the other. It can always be explained away either as referring 
to the interpolated copies, which undoubtedly existed in 
abundance, or as being meant only to exclude them from the 
canon of the Scriptures, a decision which would be perfectly 
consistent with their containing even an exact reproduction of 
the message of our Saviour. 

The second argument commonly urged against them that 
their language shows evident traces of the writer’s acquaintance 
with the New Testament, seems to me to be of more importance. 
True it may be readily admitted that there is nothing in either 
of the letters which is necessarily a quotation. Abgar’s apparent 
reference to the passage in the Gospels, “the blind see,” &c., 
exhibits some variations in the different texts and does not 
accurately follow the order in the Gospel; and the allusion 
suggested by “the blessed are they who have not seen” of our 
Lord’s epistle may be merely a reproduction of a passage in 
Isaiah. Still it must be remembered that we are dealing here 


1 Bratke, E. Das neu entdechte IV. Buch des Daniel-Kommentars v. Hippolytus, 
p- 15. 
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with very suspicious material, and have to estimate not 
conclusive arguments but probabilities. 

But the most fatal objection which can be brought against 
the documents seems to me to spring from the variants of the 
text and the setting in which they are found. How comes it 
that the promise of immunity to Edessa which appears in the 
Doctrine of Addai is not found in Eusebius. St. Silvia claims 
to have seen the authentic original and had it read to her, but 
the copy given her was fuller than her own. The promise 
cannot have been a genuine prophecy of our Lord’s, for it was 
singularly falsified by subsequent history; neither is it con- 
ceivable that Eusebius can deliberately have made omissions 
or additions in so brief a document which he believed to be 
genuine. Moreover, while the whole Doctrine of Addai does 
probably enshrine some genuine tradition, its setting is most 
suspicious. Two letters are copied in Eusebius. The Doctrine 
gives four, the two last being letters exchanged between Abgar 
and Tiberius, and adds many new details about the portrait, 
the Diatessaron, the finding of the Cross by Protonike, and 
other things, many of which are plainly spurious. Finally, the 
historian Moses of Choren, or the documents from which he 
drew, exhibit seven letters, including an epistle to Nerseh, and 
a reply from Abgar to the Emperor Tiberius, which we suppose 
no critic has ever attempted to defend. 

But it will be asked if we refuse to accept the authenticity 
of documents preserved so religiously and quoted with such full 
approval by Eusebius, are we not ourselvees laying the axe to 
the root of all belief in tradition? I think not. It is quite one 
thing to suppose that tradition may be trusted for such a broad 
and plain fact as the connection of St. Thomas with Edessa, 
or for some sort of communication between Abgar and our 
Saviour, and a very different one to put faith in the critical 
sagacity even of Eusebius in a matter where incredulity might 
easily have seemed to him to be presumptuous and irreverent, 
and where in particular it is not necessary to imagine the least 
element of fraud. 

Let us suppose, as may well have happened, that the envoy 
was really sent by Abgar. We may note that it is unlikely that 
a copy would be kept of the letter—for no one then foresaw 
the great consequences which were to develope out of it—and 
secondly, that it is still more unlikely that the envoy brought 
the original back with him. Our Lord will have received the 
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envoy kindly and delivered a verbal message. This is really 
the form in which the story is told in Eusebius. Quite possibly 
the return of the messengers, the mission of Addai, the cure of 
the King and his conversion, may all have occurred as the 
legend relates. None of these things are more extraordinary 
than what we read in the Acts of the Apostles. But the 
Edessenes, after the excitement of these new changes had 
passed off, will have wished to keep in their archives a 
memorial of the events. Documents will have been drawn up 
representing, as well as they could ascertain it, the drift of 
Abgar’s letter and our Saviour’s reply, with probably some third 
document in the form of a narrative. It is surely no extrava- 
gant supposition to think that in the course of a few genera- 
tions these copies will have come to be regarded as originals 
first of all in popular estimation, and finally as time went by in 
the minds of the custodians themselves. The faith and devotion 
of the people undoubtedly react in such cases upon the better 
knowledge of their pastors and guides, and it is precisely by the 
admission of this principle that we are able to explain the vene- 
ration paid to facsimiles of the nails of the Cross, for instance, 
which have come in the course of ages to be reputed originals, 
without any conscious fraud whatever on the part of either 
clergy or people. This at least I conceive to have most 
probably taken place in the case of the Abgar documents, 
Copies were multiplied, facts or clauses were added on the 
strength of some exaggerated oral tradition. These inter- 
polated copies came in turn to be regarded as more authentic 
because they seemed fuller. Inconsistencies and contradictions 
were foisted in unnoticed. But in spite of all, the elements 
of the true original story have remained there and will remain 
to the end, although it may pass the sagacity of any modern 
critic to sift the wheat from the chaff. 


1 I might appeal as an instance of what I mean to the relics of the Duke of 
Wellington formerly preserved in, and if I remember aright, now again restored to 
Walmer Castle. When they were removed they were at once supplied in facsimile. 
The fact that these were not genuine was soon lost sight of by the visitors, and in a 
very few generations we may pronounce with confidence that the custodians and 
others would have exhibited the bedstead, &c., in perfect good faith as those which 
had been actually used by the Iron Duke. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 











Ballade. 


A DOUBLE REFRAIN. 


THERE was a tree where the lilies grew tall 
In the happy Garden, and carried freight 
So fair that it seemed like a festival 
When the apple of Death Eve plucked and ate. 
And Tree there was on a hill desolate, 
Gibbet-planted, without the wall 
Of the city, and under in sword-stricken state 
Mary, consenting to save us all. 


“As gods shall ye be,” said the Angel, whose fall 
Had dragged half Heaven through the Beautiful Gate; 
And Adam made haste at her shrill, sweet call 
When the apple of Death Eve plucked and ate. 
And an Angel it was who was bidden to wait 
For Yea or for Nay in the chamber small, 
When spoke without doubt and without debate 
Mary, consenting to save us all. 


Like lamps ’mid the leaves hung the gold-fruit ball 

And the red, where the birds whistled each to its mate; 
On high, doves built as in flower-domed hall 

When the apple of Death Eve plucked and ate. 
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But for Him lifted up, while the Wounds grew more 
great 
That held Him, the savour of myrrh and gall, 
And for crown of His sorrow to contemplate 


Mary, consenting to save us all. 


ENVOI. 
Jesus! to rescue us scheming straight 
When the apple of Death Eve plucked and ate, 
Thou wouldst have by the Rood as erst in the Stall 


Mary, consenting to save us all. 











Non-kneelants, and others. 


—_—_—p—__—- 


A HISTORY of reforms reflects the condition prior to refor- 
mation, consequently the reports of the Court of High 
Commission, the letters and documents among the State Papers, 
and the records of the official Visitations relating to the 
proceedings of Archbishop Laud, not only inform us of the 
discipline enforced under the direction of that stern public 
functionary, but also demonstrate the state of things which 
had prevailed in the Anglican Church Establishment with the 
connivance, and probably the direct approval, of the Protestant 
Bishops in the days immediately preceding his own episcopate. 
It is not too much to say that they throw some light upon a 
very remarkable period of the history of the Anglican Church. 
That Laud caused the communion-tables to be removed from 
the bodies of the churches into the chancels, and to be railed 
in, is well known; but some of his other reformations are less 
familiar. One of these was a stern prohibition of the practice 
of receiving Communion standing or sitting. These attitudes 
had been assumed in order to signify that the recipient 
acknowledged “nothing superstitious” in the bread and wine, 
in short, to protest against anything approaching the doctrine 
of the Real Presence, whether by transubstantiation, consub- 
stantiation, or otherwise. Not only the laity, but many of the 
clergy also—clergy who, modern Anglicans would tell us, held 
priests’ orders and the doctrines of the Catholic Church in con- 
tinuity from St. Augustine—approved of this practice. We read 
that Mr. Price, the vicar of Brigstock, did not hesitate to deliver 
“the Communion to some of the parishioners sitting.” The 
parishioners of “St. Mary Bothaw, London,” had erected 
“several rows of seats” in the chancel, whereby they had “so 
streightened the place that they” had “left no convenient room 
for placing forms for the ready administration of the Holy 
Communion, so that the communicants receiving in the seats, 
where the boards to kneel against” were “set so shelving that 
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they must of necessity rest upon their seats, it” could not “ well 
be discerned who” knelt “according to order” or who did not. 
Laud’s Vicar-General reports from Ipswich: “I suspended one 
Mr. Cave, a precise,” ze. puritanical, “minister of St. Helen’s, 
for giving the Sacrament of the Eucharist to non-kneelants,” 
and again from Northampton: “Mr. Ball, the chief minister 
of the town, was accused to have given the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist to non-kneelants.” He says, too, “that one Goodwin 
of Fairfield,” “saith that to kneel at the receiving of the Com- 
munion is idolatry,” and “I suspended one Mr. Moore, minister 
of Frankton, for administering the Holy Communion to non- 
kneelants.” 

Refusing to bow at the name of Jesus was an even 
commoner offence. The Bishop of Peterborough, in 1633, 
wrote to the Dean of Arches complaining of a clergyman, “a 
hollow pillar of puritanism,” who “peremptorily refuses to bow 
at the name of Jesus, and will, it seems by his talk, be rather 
ready to suffer anything than do it. Very proud and self- 
conceited and malapert he seems, puffed up by popular vogue.” 
Another rector was suspended because “he reviled some of his 
parishioners who bowed at the name of Jesus.” A certain vicar 
“would neither bow himself nor occasion his parishioners to bow 
at the name of Jesus;” and “a priest in Holy Orders,” at 
Yarmouth, “preached that ‘those that are the most forward 
to bow at the name of Jesus are the greatest hypocrites,’” and 
“that the name of Jesus was to be reverenced, but not in a 
superstitious manner, as with pulling off of hats.” He was 
ordered to make a public submission in the Court of High 
Commission “of his scandalous, blasphemous, erroneous, here- 
tical, and schismatical opinions.” A layman was absolutely 
excommunicated for not having “bowed his body at hearing 
of the name of Jesus in service or sermon.” Laud’s Vicar- 
General reports that, at Northampton, “no man boweth at the 
pronouncing of the name of Jesus, and it is the greatest matter 
they stick upon.” In Scotland, the orthodox Anglican Bishops 
found still more difficulty in getting the clergy and people to 
bow at the Holy Name; but what could be expected from such 
a “scurvy, filthy, dirty, nasty, lousy, itchy, scabby,” “logger- 
headed, foolish, insolent, proud, beggarly, impertinent, absurd, 
grout-headed, villainous, barbarous, bestial, false, lying, roguish, 
devilish, long-eared, short-haired, damnable, atheistical, puri- 
tanical crew,” as an official described them ? 
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Wearing the hat in church during services, was another 
common offence. John Ekins was fined £100, and ordered 
to do public penance in his parish church for wearing his 
hat during Divine Service, “causing £100 to be told over the 
communion-table” in payment for some land, and saying “in 
scorn that a ploughman is as good as a priest.” A special 
order was. issued by Laud that in Winchester Cathedral 
nobody was to be allowed to “sit covered in the choir.” 
Nothing is said as to the nave. Brent reports, as if it were 
the exception to find such a perfect state of things, that at 
Stamford the ministers “with the laiety, were all the time of 
Divine Service uncovered.” At another place, he “observed 
that in time of Divine Service many put on their hats at 
Morning Prayer.” At Chichester it was ordered that no man 
should “pass through the church with his head covered” 
during ““ Divine Service,” nor “be covered at any time from 
the beginning of the Service until the blessing be passed.” 
From this one would infer that hats were allowed to be worn 
in church when no Service was going on. 

In some churches the clergy could only with difficulty be 
persuaded to wear that Popish rag, the surplice; and be it 
remembered that in those days persuasion generally took the 
form of suspension, and sometimes of fines of £100, whippings, 
or the pillory. Laud received a report from his Vicar-General 
that at Rowell he “found Mr. Lewis, the vicar there, reading 
prayers (it being Ascension Day) without a surplice,” for which 
he “suspended him, with purpose that he” should “so stand 
a long time.” Three witnesses wrote to inform the Bishop of 
Peterborough, in 1639, that a clergyman named Chauncey “in 
the administration of the Sacrament has not worn surplice or 
hood,” to say nothing of having moved the communion-table 
from the chancel “at sacrament times” into the body of the 
church, and placed it “ cast and west.” The Vicar of Liddington- 
cum-Caldecott was sentenced by the Court of High Com- 
mission for having “refused or neglected to wear the surplice, 
but only an old threadbare coat.” The Archbishop of York 
reports that one of his clergy refused “to preach in his hood 
or surplice” or “to read in his hood and surplice the second 
Service at the communion-table.” 

We find records of many other clerical offences in the days 
of Archbishop Laud. The churchwardens and sidesmen of 
Holy Trinity, Shaftesbury, sent him a “presentment against 
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their minister, who had preached against a book authorized by 
the Archbishop,” in a most high kind of terrification, as if 
“what he had ordered were a most dreadful thing, and near 
damnable, if not absolutely damnation.” The rector of a 
church in Herefordshire “seldom read the Litany, unless in 
Lent, and usually omitted sundry parts of the Service.” In 
the middle of the Psalms or Lessons, he “ would leave reading 
and fall to expounding,” “and that done go up to the pulpit 
and begin his sermon.” “He had also taught that Christ did 
not descend into Hell.” Laud’s Vicar-General suspended a 
clergyman at Stratford-upon-Avon for “grossly particularizing 
in his sermons, for suffering his poultry to roost, and his hogs 
to lodge in the chancel, for walking in the church to con his. 
sermon in time of Divine Service,” &c. Dr. Bramhall wrote to: 
Laud that “in Christ’s Church, the principal church in Ireland, 
the vaults are made into tippling-rooms, and the table for the 
administration of the Blessed Sacrament in the midst of 
the quire made an ordinary seat.” A private letter, in 1635, 
describes a parson who had “been sick of the idle disease,” and 
“dare not climb the pulpit.” In 1633, the Rev. Robert Revell 
made his hay without wearing his bands. On another occasion 
he “was shamefully drunken,” and “being distempered with 
drink he drew a rapier and threatened Francis Bullock there- 
with.” On Ascension Day, 1632, “being at home drinking, he 
sent his son to bid the clerk read the prayers to the congrega- 
tion, which he did.” 

Nor were the clergy the only offenders. Eleanor Douglas 
was “fined in £3,000 for publishing fanatical pamphlets.” 
Sir William Hellwys was condemned by the Court of High 
Commission “to do penance, more penitentiali, in a white 
sheet,” in the churches of two parishes “where the greatest 
scandal had been given by him,” and to pay a fine of £500. 
Conjugal infidelity had been his crime. “Augustine More- 
land, of Stroud, Kent, gentleman,” was ordered to “make 
acknowledgment at his parish church in certain words to be 
set down by the commissioners,” and to pay a fine of £500, 
for “notorious drunkenness and habitual swearing.” A Vicar- 
General writes: “I excommunicated divers churchwardens im 
that town” (Ipswich), “who were so precise that they would 
not take their oath.” With regard to “the dear dissenting 
brother,” as he used to be called twenty years ago by 
Evangelical divines, we know how he was treated in Laud’s 
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days. Every one will remember Lingard’s description of 
the punishment of the non-conformist minister, Leighton, 
who ventured to write a book against Episcopacy. He was 
fined £10,000, twice publicly whipped, and twice put in the 
pillory, having one ear cut off and one nostril slit on the first 
occasion, and the other ear and the other nostril treated in a 
similar manner on the second. He was also branded on the 
cheek with the letters S.S., standing for Sower of Sedition, and 
kept in prison for ten years. As to the Catholics, “There are 
divers Papists,” wrote Brent, “who speak scandalously of the 
Scriptures and of our religion; they are already presented for 
it, and I have given orders that they shall be brought into the 
High Commission Court.” 

It is a remarkable fact that at the very time that that most 
unflinching champion of orthodoxy, Archbishop Laud, was 
punishing and persecuting all who were not “comformable,” 
from Popish possessors of “massing stuff” to non-kneeling 
Anglicans and non-conformist ministers, he was employing 
“that meek apostle, Mr. Durie, who travails to procure a com- 
munion of truth in peace,” as well as a certain Sir Thomas 
Roe, among the Lutheran and Calvinistic churches on the 
Continent, with a view to establishing “a union of‘recognition 
and brotherhood among all Protestant Churches.” Ue wrote 
letters to be given to the heads of those Protestant Churches 
“emphatical enough, and full of strong expressions of love 
towards the work.” In a letter to Durie, who was then abroad, 
he acknowledges letters received “from brothers in Christ,” z2., 
Lutheran and Calvinistic ministers, who would have indig- 
nantly repudiated the possession of sacramental orders, in the 
Palatinate, Hesse, and other places in Germany; he urges 
Durie to “proceed, assures him of his prayers, and his aid at 
the proper time,” and instructs him “to salute for him all who 
are solicitous of the peace of the Church.” It is evident, 
therefore, that Archbishop Laud resembled the extreme High 
Churchmen of our own time, in combining the strongest Pro- 
testantism with a great zeal for ceremonies and the rights of 
a so-called priesthood ; and, if the Ritualists have fair claims 
to regard him as one of their greatest benefactors in restoring 
the communion-tables to the chancels, placing them “ altarwise,” 
and reforming non-kneelants, the Evangelical Alliance has quite 
as good a right to take as its patron saint, or, if it shrinks 
from doing that, to elect as its ghostly Chairman, an Archbishop 
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among the Lutherans and Calvinists 
of the Continent, to “salute,” on his own behalf, those “ brothers 


great Protestant 
at we are now 
can Church. 


Nor has the Broad Church School less claim, than either 
the High or the Low, to consider Laud one of its progenitors ; 
for he was equally ready to administer Communion to the 
heterodox or the orthodox, the believer or the unbeliever, the 


made, or tried to 


make them receive it, zolens volens. There are letters among 


ministers of the 


_French and Dutch Protestant churches in London to induce 


sometimes every 
demanding “the 


utter dissipation of their congregations,’ and it was broadly 


much interfered 


with provided they, like the Dutch or French Protestants, would 


nglish churches.” 
faith, morals, or 


orders of so much importance as “conformableness,” and to 
receive Communion in one of his churches was the chief mark 
or sign of that saving virtue. Herein he exhibited his extra- 
ordinarily anti-Catholic spirit ; for whereas the Catholic Church 
has ever jealously protected its Communion from all who were: 
not ostensibly its children, under Laud’s rule the Anglican 
Church attempted to press the reception of its Communion 
upon avowed professors of other religions, and it is a curious 


blamed by High 


Churchmen for so much as tolerating what Laud would have 
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OF all the accusations brought against the Catholic Church 
none, perhaps, tells more powerfully with Protestants than the 
charge of intolerance. There is no escape from the impeach- 
ment, for facts, so we are confidently told, are all against us, 
Catholicism is incompatible with a spirit of toleration. Intoler- 
ance is so distinctive a mark of our religion that we should 
cease-to be Catholics and should be converted into good sound 
Protestants on the day we ceased to be intolerant and to perse- 
cute; for though we have ourselves seen very hard times, and 
may yet see harder still, we are essentially a persecuting race. 
We were jealous of science, so we condemned Galileo and put 
him into prison ; enemies to freedom of conscience, so we perse- 
cuted the poor Huguenots, wrought wholesale murder upon 
them, and finally hunted and harried them out of France. 
‘Therefore is it that the two historical facts, the condemnation 
of Galileo by the Inquisition and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
have long been regarded with peculiar favour as weapons of 
offence by our enemies in the press and on the platform. Of 
the two I should have thought the latter better adapted for 
-general use, as requiring less of theological and scientific know- 
ledge in him who resorts to its use, and as affording a wider 
field for the flourishes, the alarums, and the excursions of 
rhetoric and declamation. The reason of the preference shown, 
in our times at any rate, for the Galileo controversy lies perhaps 
in the belief that the condemnation of Galileo goes to the root 
of Papal Infallibility ; though for that matter no less an autho- 
rity than the late Dean Stanley, when preaching at St. Andrew’s, 
August 25, 1872, flattered himself that he had found quite as 
unanswerable an argument against that capital dogma of our 
faith in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Be this as it may, the Galileo controversy does certainly 
postulate a little scientific equipment in him who would engage 
in it without risk of a serious fall; whereas in the other purely 
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historical question a very little lore can be made to go a very 
long way. A superficial familiarity with the cloud of anti- 
Catholic pamphlets, which have appeared from time to time 
ever since the massacre, giving a false or garbled account of it, 
will furnish enough matter and to spare for a telling attack on 
the Catholic Church. In default of these there are the infidel 
encyclopzdists with Voltaire at their head to fall back upon, 
and Voltaire’s tragedy of the Henriade, and the regicide 
Chénier’s play of Charles X., and the libretto of Meyerbeer’s 
popular opera of the Huguenots, with thrilling representations 
of wicked Cardinals and truculent friars blessing and distributing 
the poniards. Lastly, when everything else fails, abundance of 
material for piquant calumny and thrilling invective is always 
ready to hand in the files of our Protestant press. Where, for 
example, has the picture of Huguenot persecution at the hands 
of their Catholic fellow-countrymen been sketched more pic- 
turesquely, if a trifle more accurately, than in the following 
pathetic passage culled from a back number of a popular daily 
paper? “The most beautiful Protestant records perhaps,” said 
the Daily Telegraph some years ago, “are to be found in the 
pathetic and awful annals of the Huguenots. France seemed 
about to become one of the most religious countries in the 
world. And then her rulers systematically tried to annihilate 
every particle of what was most sweet, noble, pure, devout, and 
manly amid the ranks of the people. They butchered the 
Huguenots, drowned them, burned them, banished them, sent 
them to the living death of the galleys. At least a million of 
the best men and women of France were thus driven into exile 
or murdered. In no other country in the world has the sword 
of persecution ever been let so wildly loose.” The indictment 
against us, thus neatly put into a nutshell, has been endorsed, 
though in less sensational terms, by one Dean of the Anglican 
Church, Dr. Kitchin, of Winchester, who in an article contributed 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica gravely informs his readers that 
“they (the Huguenots) have stood as much ill-usage as has 
befallen any branch of the Christian Church ;” while another 
Dean, the late Dean Stanley, in the sermon already referred to, 
as if to anticipate a possible protest from the Catholic side, that 
at worst the crime was the crime of the civil power, in which 
the Church had no hand, boldly asserts that it was committed 
with the “express approbation” of the Pope ; and in full accord 
with the learned Dean wrote the Zzmes, arguing on the 
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occasion of the tercentenary of the massacre just twenty years 
ago, that public opinion “will not bear to be told that an insti- 
tution (the Church), with its chiefs, senate, advisers, and 
administrators can plot, plan, glorify, and reward the most 
horrible crimes ever committed, and yet be an infallible autho- 
rity in faith and morals.” 

No, the Protestant tradition “will not bear to be told” what 
does not square with its pious belief about us, of which it is so 
tenacious that, as Cardinal Newman long ago observed, it “had 
rather we should be guilty than that it should be mistaken,” and 
“has no wish that we should not be unprincipled rogues and 
bloodthirsty demons,” all which and harder names still would be 
a great deal too good for us, if the generally accepted account 
of the massacre were the true one, instead of being, as it is, a 
tissue of libels, false statements, and exaggerated invective. It 
is, therefore, idle to expect to disabuse our Protestant friends 
all at once on this subject, but something will have been 
gained if we do no more than awaken them to the fact that 
there is a version of the story, which though it differs toto calo 
from their own has not a little to recommend it. I am going 
to try and give that other version, from which I venture to hope 
it will appear that the crime, for it was a crime, as heartily 
execrated by Catholics as by Protestants, cannot in fairness be 
set down to the Catholic Church, which, so far from instigating 
or approving, has never ceased to deplore and condemn it. 

But as it usually takes time to fan the passions of men into 
a blaze of hellish rage ; as the orderly and the peaceable are not 
commonly betrayed all in a moment into the treacherous, whole- 
sale, indiscriminate slaughtering of their fellow-men, it will be 
necessary first to have some idea of the religious and political 
situation of France at the time of the catastrophe, to inform 
ourselves about the Huguenots themselves, and ascertain, if 
possible, what manner of men they were ; for otherwise it will 
be quite impossible to understand the real bearings of the case, 
what it was that made them so obnoxious to the ruling powers, 
and infuriated the populace against them ; in short, what was 
the train of circumstances that led to the perpetration of so 
terrible a crime. 

Who, then, and what were the French Huguenots,! whom 


1 The origin of this name, of which there have been many fanciful derivations, is 
very uncertain. Some derive it from the proper name Hugues, because whilst the 
Catholics, or Guzsards, as they were sometimes called, boasted the descent of their 
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their Catholic fellow-countrymen slaughtered by thousands on 
St. Bartholomew’s day in the year of grace 1572? Were they 
Protestants? Certainly, of a kind, but not the kind we are 
familiar with in this moribund nineteenth century of ours, not 
the quiet, orderly, and inoffensive citizens their descendants, 
the members of the Eglise Réformée, have since become in 
France, and not at all like the Protestants, Anglican or Noncon- 
formist, with whom we live in amity here in England, whose 
erroneous creed, together with its prejudices, is not so much 
a fault as an unlucky inheritance, and whom we therefore 
charitably suppose to be in good faith. No, there is no resem- 
blance at all—and it is important to bear this in mind—between 
the Protestants of the nineteenth century and the Huguenots 
of the sixteenth. These last belong rather to the fanatical 
Lollard and Puritan type. They were emphatically heretics— 
I speak especially of the earlier and worst period of the 
Huguenot movement in France, that, namely, which preceded 
and led up to the great massacre—heretics in the strict technical 
sense of the word, formal heretics, apostates from the faith in 
which they had been bred from childhood, and which they 
believed in their conscience to be the faith of Christ, but on 
whose loose principles and easy morals the creed of Calvin, 
which does away with human responsibility, bore less heavily 
than the uncompromising Catholic faith. More than this; the 
French Calvinists or Huguenots were not content to be heretics 
themselves ; they sought by every means to drag the French 
nation after them in their apostasy, or rather to force an 
obnoxious creed ona reluctant people. Now if Calvinism was 
by its very nature calculated to be a grave danger to the civil 
and religious constitution of the State; if it was a principle of 
upheaval and disruption; if ascendency was the object and 
freedom of conscience only a pretext with its votaries, fanatically 
bent on the total extirpation of Catholicism from the kingdom ; 
if from first to last it was so pertinaciously aggressive as to 
leave nothing undone by plots, and surprises, and massacres, and 
impieties, and outrages of the most horrible description for the 
accomplishment of its unholy ends, however sincerely we may 
deplore and condemn, we can scarcely be astonished at the 


chiefs from Charlemagne, the Protestant chiefs, who were Bourbons, traced theirs 
from Hugues Capet. Lingard derives the names from efdgenossen (oath-comrades, 
persons associated together by oath), the name assumed by the Calvinistic party in 
Geneva, whence they penetrated into France as Egnots or Huguenots. 
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savage reprisals into which the Catholics, infuriated to madness 
by the excesses of their enemies, were often betrayed, still less 
allow the claim of the Huguenots, with all the blood they have 
on their own hands, to pose in the face of the world as the 
innocent victims of unrighteous persecution. 

When Calvinism, towards the close of the reign of Francis L., 
was first imported into France from Geneva—for it was of 
foreign, not native growth—the Catholic religion was then, as 
it had been for centuries, in quiet and undisputed possession 
of the land. French society was fundamentally Catholic. 
Catholicism was the very soul of the nation; laws, manners, 
and customs, the arts and sciences, in a word the whole life of 
the nation, social, political, and domestic, bore the deep impress 
of Catholicism. The King was corrupt, the Court abominably 
so; but though there was much wickedness in high places and 
a predisposition, therefore, in some quarters to take up with the 
loose and irreligious principles of the Reformation, which had 
contrived to push its way into France in the wake of the revival 
of letters and under cover of Francis’ indiscriminate patronage 
of learning, the great mass of the people remained true at heart 
and thoroughly loyal to the old faith. When, therefore, the 
self-constituted apostles of a brand-new religion, refugees from 
the laws and renegades from the religion of their country, 
presented themselves and claimed, with a peremptoriness and 
persistence distinctively characteristic of Calvinism, freedom to 
practise, preach, and spread their novelties, the people and their 
rulers, as soon as they realized the danger, warned the innovators 
off the land, and set the law in motion against them. For in 
those days heresy in France, as in all Catholic countries, was as 
much a violation of the law of the land as murder or treason, 
and the sovereign who permitted it to effect an entrance and 
establish itself in his kingdom, violated the constitution of his 
country and was false to the solemn oath he had taken at his 
coronation to maintain the Catholic faith and uphold religious 
unity in his dominions. The religious unity of France, dating 
from the time of the first French King, consecrated with the 
reverence and backed by the prescription of centuries, seemed 
to every Catholic the indispensable condition of national life. 
Indeed, both the contending parties looked upon the coexistence 
of two distinct forms of religious worship in the same country 
as an impossibility. The Catholic regarded the very contem- 
plation of such a state of things as impious and treasonable, 
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while the Huguenot was equally resolved, as we shall presently 
see, to secure not only toleration but ascendency for his 
religious opinions. In resenting, therefore, and repelling the 
aggressive violence of Calvinism, and in combating the secret 
intrigues and open attacks of the Huguenots, the Catholic people 
of France were but acting in self-defence, standing up for the 
political constitution and religious faith of their country, and 
exercising a right, which will be called in question by no 
consistent and fair-minded Protestant, who remembers that his 
fathers at the Reformation used more violence to establish a 
new religion in England, than the Catholics to preserve the old 
in France. 

Thus far, then, the Catholics were in the right; they put 
themselves in the wrong when, irritated beyond endurance, they 
suffered themselves to be betrayed into acts of savage retalia- 
tion, and in one notable instance, at least, even improved upon 
the instruction they had received during a long course of years 
from the treachery and fanaticism of their opponents. 

John Calvin, himself a Frenchman, and on account of his 
heretical opinions a refugee in Switzerland, is justly regarded 
as the father and founder of the French Huguenots. From his 
new home in Geneva he sent his emissaries into France, watched 
their progress, directed their movements, and was for years the 
life and soul of the civil and religious rebellion in France till 
his death in 1563. So much is admitted by the Protestant 
historian Ranke, who maintains however that Calvin, so far 
from encouraging violence, recommended a prudent and for- 
bearing zeal. This may have been so during the earlier period 
of the movement, when a premature resort to violent methods 
would have defeated the purpose of the wily Reformer; it 
certainly was not the policy adopted when once the new 
religionists deemed their strength and their numbers sufficient 
to enable them to refuse obedience to any law but their own. 
Gentleness and moderation have never in any country been 
characteristic of the new gospel according to Calvin, whose 
laws, as a Protestant biographer of the heresiarch has observed, 
were not written with blood, like those of the Athenian Draco, 
but burnt into the souls of the people with a red-hot iron! In 
any case, it is certain that the Huguenots had thrown modera- 


1 “Seine Gesetze waren nicht nur mit Blut geschrieben, wie des Atheniensers 
Draco, sondern mit einem gliihenden Griffel.” (Paul Henry, Ca/vin’s Leben, tom. ii. 
Pp. 72.) 
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tion to the winds long before the formal outbreak of civil war. 
More or less encouraged by the shuffling policy of Francis L, 
who under the influence of his sister, Margaret of Navarre, 
played fast and loose with heresy, one while conniving at it and 
at another repressing it, the innovators at last took heart, and 
in the year 1528 resorted to open violence and outrage. Roving 
bands of marauders traversed the land, insulting and maltreat- 
ing priests, desecrating the churches, overturning the altars, 
disfiguring the images of the saints, and perpetrating in 
monastery and convent sacrilegious outrages too horrible to 
name. Libels of the foulest character, in which the most 
sacred mysteries of the Catholic faith were derided and 
burlesqued ; placards filled with the most revolting blasphemies 
against God, His Blessed Mother, and the saints were scattered 
about the streets, or posted up in public places and on the 
very doors of the churches and the King’s palace. So numerous 
were these publications that the year 1535 came to be known 
as “the year of placards.” No Christian Government could be 
expected to overlook, and no Christian people long patiently 
to endure, outrages which thus wantonly and cruelly violated 
all that was most sacred in the eyes of the great majority of 
Frenchmen. The insolent bearing of the Huguenots soon 
provoked retaliation, when Francis laid violent hands on 
twenty-four of these pamphleteers and placard-mongers, and 
had them publicly committed to the flames. From this event 
dates the commencement of what has been called the perse- 
cution of Protestantism in France. 

No Catholic will feel himself under the necessity of 
defending, still less of justifying, the policy of severity thus 
inaugurated by a Sovereign who was the very reverse of a 
model Christian ruler. Religious principles had little or no 
influence on his shifty and tortuous policy. In moral character 
a not unworthy compeer of his contemporary brother of 
England, King Henry VIII., he scrupled not to employ any 
means, however mischievous, which he thought conducive to 
the attainment of his immediate ends. A patron of letters, 
he favoured the humanists with supreme indifference to the 
character and nature of their religious opinions. He allied 
himself with the Protestant powers and with the unholy Turk 
himself against Catholic sovereigns. He abetted the Refor- 
mation in Germany, and, in opposition to his coronation oath, 
took the preachers of the new creed under his protection 
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in his own dominions. It was only when these had grown 
strong enough to aim at the total subversion of the existing 
order of things in Church and State that, waking up all at 
once to the peril.of the situation, and, passing from the extreme 
of indulgence to the extreme of severity, he abandoned the 
new gospellers to the punishments awarded to the heretic in 
those days by the law of every country in Europe. 

By the common law of Europe heresy was a civil crime, and 
as Protestantism was heresy, and Calvinism, in particular, a 
specially aggressive form of Protestantism, the law was allowed 
to take its course. Neither Francis nor his son and successor, 
Henry II., would tolerate any leniency or forbearance on the 
part of the Bishops of the Church, who hoped by gentle treat- 
ment to win back the deluded people to the faith ; and because 
acting in this spirit the ecclesiastical courts inflicted on offenders 
only lesser canonical penances, their authority was taken from 
them and handed over to the civil tribunals. The fact is worth 
noticing. The Church, according to her wont, inclined to the 
more humane and gentle methods, so much so that not an 
instance can be produced of cruelty inflicted on the heretic by 
bishop or priest during all these turbulent times; on the 
contrary, the French clergy erred, if they erred at all, invariably 
on the side of mercy, more than once even sheltering the perse- 
cuted Huguenots in their own houses and saving them, as we 
shall see, from death at the hands of their infuriated enemies. 
It was the State, then, and not the Church, that put the terrors 
of the law in force and converted it into a purely political 
engine for the coercion of the enemies of both Church and 
State ; it was the civil, and not the ecclesiastical power, which 
committed the Huguenots to the flames with every circumstance 
of barbarity calculated to strike fear into their adherents, and 
which carried on the ruthless policy with more or less of severity 
for the remaining years of the reign of Francis I. and through- 
out that of his successor, Henry II., who, like his father, whilst 
encouraging the rebellion of heresy in Germany and in England, 
sought to stamp it out in his own dominions by all the rigour 
that the laws allowed him. 

But, however much we may deplore this severity as excessive, 
and even cruel, we are bound to confess that it is not wholly 
without excuse. It is all very well to talk in our own wiser 
and more humane days of the folly and enormity of punishing 
men and even putting them to death for their religious opinions ; 
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those who talk thus throw dust in the eyes of their hearers. 
Protestantism was not a mere set of religious or irreligious 
opinions, it was in truth sedition and rebellion; it was an 
aggressive revolutionary power ; it attacked the existing order 
of things; it sought to destroy the constitution of every State 
in which it raised its head, and that too by a series of outrages 
and with an insolence, an audacity, and a pertinacity it is not 
easy to characterize. The suppression of the new opinions by 
every species of coercion provided by the laws came therefore 
to be regarded as a matter of self-preservation. To the Catholics 
of those times there appeared but one alternative, the alternative 
of putting down the enemies of their religion or of being them- 
selves put down. If they turned their eyes to foreign countries, 
where Protestantism had gained the ascendant, to Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, or nearer home to Germany, Switzerland, 
and our own England, they beheld their brethren in the faith 
everywhere ruthlessly persecuted, and a hateful tyranny estab- 
lished on the ruins of the old Catholic liberties. The picture 
was not an encouraging one, and it is therefore not wonderful 
that the Catholics of France, viewing with alarm the first 
violent efforts of a party never very careful to disguise its 
intention of uprooting the national religion, should have sought 
to strike terror into their assailants, under the persuasion, 
rightly or wrongly, that nothing short of extreme measures 
could save their country from the evils of Protestantism. 

“ There is no middle course in dealing with religious sectaries,” 
says Hallam, speaking of Elizabeth’s hard usage of the Puritans, 
“between the persecution that exterminates, and the toleration 
that satisfies. They were wise in their generation, the Loaisas 
and Valdes of Spain, who kindled the fires of the Inquisition, 
and quenched the rising spirit of Protestantism in the blood 
of a Seso and Cazalla.”' But the toleration that would have 
satisfied the Huguenot was not the toleration that stops short 
of giving him absolute ascendency. The principle of toleration 
was not recognized by either of the two contending parties, 
least of all by the Protestants, who began to talk of toleration 
and the rights of conscience only when they found it necessary 
for their own peace and comfort; so long as they thought to 
have things all their own way, they persecuted without mercy. 
“Persecution,” says Hallam again, “is the deadly original sin 
of the reformed Churches ; that which cools every honest man’s 


1 The Constitutional History of England, vol. i. c. iv. p. 276. 
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zeal for their cause, in proportion as his reading becomes more 
extensive.”! Lecky, John Stewart Mill, Buckle, and other non- 
Catholic writers bear witness to the fact that wherever Protest- 
antism is triumphant, it owes its triumph mainly to coercion; 
they even contrast the mildness of the Church with the ferocity 
of the sects. There is at any rate nothing to show that if the 
Huguenots had not begun the attack with riot, outrage, and 
sacrilege, they would have excited the fury of the population 
to anything like the same extent, or that, if they who did 
not form one hundredth part of the population,? could have 
been satisfied with anything short of the extirpation of the 
religion of the great majority of the French people, they would 
have failed to secure a very fair measure of tolerance for their 
own worship. Even as it was, and so early in the conflict 
as January, 1562, a royal edict, the first of a series of similar 
concessions, had suspended the execution of the penal laws and 
granted to the Calvinists ample liberty to worship God in their 
own way. Unfortunately, the Huguenots, as Mr. Buckle remarks 
of them, “were not content to exercise their own religion, 
unless they could also trouble the religion of others,”* and the 
minds of men were besides too fiercely exasperated by mutual 
injuries to listen just then to the voice of moderation. The 
edict had come too late. Collisions between the rival factions 
continued as before, and were of even more frequent occurrence ; 
riots, pillage, and bloodshed ensued, and so both parties settled 
down doggedly to the struggle, that was to deluge France with 
the blood of her own sons, and to last, with varying intensity 
and brief intervals of pacification, down to the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. 

So long, therefore, as Protestant was busy murdering 
Catholic, and Catholic Protestant, we must expect to find 
intolerance rampant on both sides. Nevertheless, there is no 
lack of impartial evidence to show that whilst the intolerance 
of the Calvinist remained implacable, and even grew in im- 
periousness, that of the Catholic, on the contrary, gradually 
gave place to a very liberal toleration. Writers as little likely 
to be suspected of undue partiality to the Catholic cause as 
M. Henri Martin in his A7stotre de France,and Mr. Buckle in 
the work already referred to, are both of opinion, that if a 
balance of toleration is to be struck between the two contending 


1 The Constitutional History of England, vol. i. c. ii. p. 130. 
2 Castelnau, iv.c. 2. % Héstory of Civilization in England, vol, i. c. viii, p. 509. 
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parties it will be found to incline on the whole to the Catholic 
side. “Whoever has read the great Calvinist divines,” says 
the last-named writer, “and above all whoever has studied 
their history, must know that in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the desire of persecuting their opponents burnt as 
hotly among them, as it did among any of the Catholics even 
in the worst days of Papal dominion. This is a mere fact, of 
which any one may satisfy himself by consulting the original 
documents of those times. And even now, there is more super- 
stition, more bigotry, and less of the charity of real religion 
among the lower order of Scotch Protestants, than there is 
among the lower order of French Catholics.”! And again: 
“The French Protestants, who affected to appeal to the right of 
private judgment, were more intolerant of the exercise of that 
judgment by their adversaries than were the Catholics.”? And 
yet again: “Whatever may be the popular notion respecting 
the necessary intolerance of the Catholics, it is an indisputable 
fact that, early in the seventeenth century, they displayed in 
France a spirit of forbearance and a Christian charity, to which 
the Protestants could make no pretence. During the twenty- 
two years which elapsed between the Edict of Nantes and the 
Assembly of Rochelle, the Government, notwithstanding repeated 
provocations, never attacked the Protestants, nor did they make 
any attempt to destroy the privileges of a sect which they were 
bound to consider heretical, and the extirpation of which had 
been deemed by their fathers to be one of the first duties of 
a Christian statesman.”* Once more: “If at this juncture ”— 
the author is speaking of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, but his words hold good of any other period of the 
struggle—“ If at this juncture the Protestants had carried the 
day, the loss to France would have been immense, perhaps 
irreparable. For no one who is acquainted with the temper 
and character of the French Calvinists can doubt that, if they 
had obtained possession of the Government, they would have 
revived those religious persecutions which, so far as their power 
extended, they had always attempted to enforce.” 

The fact then is evident and remarkable that, whilst with 
the progress of the struggle the principles of the Catholics 
gradually faded away into actual toleration of the obnoxious 
creed of their adversaries, the bigotry of the latter on the 
contrary seemed only to fatten on concession, and to show 


1 History of Civilization, vol. i. c. viii. p. 505. 2 2. p. 506. 3 Jb.p.518. * bd, p. 520. 
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itself more pertinaciously turbulent precisely at periods when 
they were best treated, and when the growing toleration of 
the Catholics not only allowed them the free exercise of their 
religion, but even advanced many of them to offices of trust 
and honour in the State.1 The famous Edict of Nantes (1592) 
had granted the Huguenots the fullest freedom for the exercise 
of their religion, together with other privileges, such as no 
Catholic Government would have granted to heretics in those 
days, and which Elizabeth never dreamed of conceding to her 
unfortunate Catholic and Puritan subjects, whom she hunted 
out of the kingdom or hanged and disembowelled. For all 
this the Protestants were not even yet satisfied. It was not 
toleration so much as ascendency they aimed at, and the total 
suppression of the Catholic faith. Every fresh concession was 
but the prelude to fresh and more insolent demands. They 
called, therefore, on the Government to interdict or limit the 
celebration of Catholic rites and ceremonies, and in particular 
to forbid Catholic processions in any town, place, or castle 
occupied by Protestants,? and when the Government demurred, 
they took the law into their own hands. They attacked Catholic 
processions wherever they met them ; they subjected the priests 
to personal insults, and endeavoured to prevent them from 
administering the sacraments to the dying, and drowned their 
voice with clamour at the funeral of the dead.2 In towns like 
La Rochelle, which for importance was the second city in the 
kingdom, and where they reigned with uncontrolled authority, 
they would not permit the Catholics to have even a single 

1 History of Civilization, pp. 499, 508, 511. * Capefigue’s Richelieu, vol. i. p. 39. 

3 See the Protestant Benoist’s Hist. de 1’Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. pp. 433) 4343 


also pp. 149, 150. 

* This strongly-fortified maritime town with its population of daring seamen 
and enterprising shipowners, was the chief port whence the Huguenots sent 
forth a cloud of corsairs, to whom the English ports were always open, and who 
ransacked every Catholic ship that came in their way. See Capefigue’s Richelieu, 
vol. i. p. 332. ‘Les Rochelois,” he says euphemistically, ‘‘ne respectaient pas 
toujours les pavillons amis ;” a delicate circumlocution unknown to Mézeray, who 
says (Hist. de France, vol. iii. p. 426): ‘‘Et les Rochelois, qui par le moyen du 
commerce et de la prraterie,” &c. One of the most notorious of these pirates was 
Jacques Sourie who sailed the seas under a commission of piracy from the Huguenot 
Queen of Navarre. It was this worthy who, sailing from Dieppe, intercepted the 
Portuguese vessel which was carrying Father Ignatius Azevedo and his thirty-nine 
brother missionaries of the Society of Jesus to the Brazils, and put them all to 
a cruel death, July 15, 1570. They were beatified by Pius IX., May 11, 1854. 
These forty missionaries were the first detachment of a body of seventy; the 
remaining thirty were captured and slaughtered by another Calvinist pirate, 
Capdeville, in September of the following year. (See Crétineau-Joly, Hist. de la 
Compagnie de Jésus, vol. ii. c. iii. pp. 139—145.) 
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church in which to celebrate the rites of a religion, which had 
been for centuries the sole religion of France and was still the 
religion of an immense majority of Frenchmen. Not to 
accumulate unnecessary evidence, I will give just one more 
instance of the intolerable spirit of these men, truly grotesque 
in its consummate insolence. When Louis XIII. visited Pau 
in 1620, he was not only treated with indignity as being an 
heretical prince, but he found that his Protestant subjects had 
not left him a single church, not one place where the King 
of France, on his own territory, could perform his devotions 
according to the dictates of his conscience and after the manner 
of his fathers.? 

To close this part of our subject. Enough evidence has 
perhaps been produced and compressed into the necessarily 
narrow limits of this paper, to establish the fact that a vital 
point at issue in these deplorable feuds, was the question 
whether France was to be allowed to worship God by the light 
of the Catholic faith, as in olden times, or be forced to accept 
the gloomy creed of a despotic sect which, while professing to 
champion the rights of private judgment, acted consistently 
from first to last in a manner calculated to render the exercise 
of those rights impossible to all but themselves, and who con- 
strued civil and religious liberty to mean unbridled licence for 
all who agreed with them, and but scant toleration for those 
who had the misfortune to differ from them. So that reading 
the story of the terrible religious strife which tore France 
asunder for a century and a half by the light of this fact, and 
taking into account the provoking self-sufficiency, the perti- 
nacious aggressiveness, the ruthless violence by which the 
Huguenots sought to build up their Calvinism on the ruins of 
the Catholic faith, we cease to be surprised that “murder begot 
murder,” and that the Catholics being after all but men, with 
the feelings and passions of men, retaliated upon their enemies 
and paid them back, sometimes with compound interest, in their 
own coin of treachery and bloodshed. 

I must reserve to the next number of THE MONTH the 
story of the political ruin which Calvinism was once within 
an ace of bringing on the fair kingdom of France. 


WILLIAM LOUGHNAN. 


1 Capefigue’s Richelieu, vol. i. p. 342. 
? Bazin, Hist. de Louis X/II,, vol. ii. p. 1243; Méw. de Richelieu, vol. ii. 
Pp. 109, 110. 
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PART I. 


IN the midst of the South Pacific Ocean, far away to the east 
of the numerous island groups with which its western and 
central waters are studded, lies a solitary speck of land, called 
Easter Island by geographers, and by the natives Rapa-nui. 
Though nearly a thousand leagues distant, it occupies a position 
opposite the coast of Chili, a’ little to the north of its principal 
seaport Valparaiso. It is small in size (some thirty miles in 
circumference), of difficult approach, ill supplied with wood and 
water, and possessing few articles of traffic, whence it is seldom 
visited by passing vessels. It is not, however, without interest 
in the eyes of the pious Catholic, for the history of the con- 
version of its inhabitants supplies one of the most charming 
and edifying pages in the annals of missionary enterprise. 

The first explorer who visited this island, and who made 
its existence known to the world, was the Dutch Admiral 
Roggeween. In traversing the Southern Pacific, he came 
unexpectedly in sight of land unnoticed in his charts, upon 
April 6th, A.D. 1722, which happened that year to fall on Easter 
Sunday: hence the name given to his new discovery. After 
the lapse of fifty-two years, it was again visited by the well- 
known Captain Cook, who remained for eight days anchored 
on its coasts and entered into friendly relations with its 
inhabitants. During the course of his stay he caused the 
interior to be explored, and has left us in his journal an 
interesting account of the country and the people. 

Having landed on a sandy beach in the midst of many 
hundreds of unarmed natives, he at once entered upon a brisk 
traffic with them, receiving sweet potatoes, plantains, and sugar- 
canes in exchange for nails, looking-glasses, and other trifles. 
He was not long in discovering that his new acquaintances were 
the most dexterous of thieves. It was with great difficulty that 
the sailors could keep their hats on their heads or anything 
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whatever in their pockets. Frequently they purchased the 
same article two or three times over, and in the end they did 
not get it, for it was again stolen from them. But he found 
that the Kanacs were quite as ready to steal from one another 
as from strangers, for in order to have materials to barter, they 
cleared a neighbouring plantation of its potatoes, until at length 
the owner came in a great rage to expel them from his domain. 

On the following day, a party from the ship set out to 
explore the island. Guided by a native, who was tattooed from 
head to foot, and carried before them an upright spear with a 
piece of white cloth suspended from it in token of peace, they 
proceeded into the interior, which they found for the most part 
uncultivated and thickly strewn with stones. Here and there 
were plantations of potatoes and sugar-canes, and a few rows 
of plantains, but no forest-trees. Upon reaching the opposite 
or eastern coast, they came across certain remarkable monu- 
ments of past and unknown ages. These consisted of large 
platforms built of stones and surmounted by huge statues of 
rude workmanship, but with the features not ill-formed. The 
ears, however, were long beyond all proportion, and the bodies 
had little resemblance to the human shape. They were made 
of grey stone, of which also the platforms were constructed, but 
the head of each was topped with a large round stone of reddish 
colour. Many of these statues had already fallen to the ground, 
and one of the largest when measured proved to be twenty- 
seven feet in height with a breadth of eight feet across the 
breast and shoulders. How these stupendous figures were cut 
from the rock, conveyed to their destinations, elevated to the 
perpendicular, and finally crowned with enormous spheres of 
stone several feet in diameter, is the mystery of a bygone race 
which will probably never be revealed. The resources of the 
natives appeared to be very scanty. No animals were to be 
seen except rats and a few tame fowl. Nor were the inhabi- 
tants able to increase their supplies to any extent by fishing, on 
account of the wart of boats, for there was no wood on the 
island capable of being converted into canoes. Moreover, there 
did not appear to be any great quantity of fish in the adjacent 
waters. 

The visits of succeeding navigators added little to our 
knowledge of this remote and desolate land; in fact, many of 
them were unable to effect a landing on account of the hostile 
dispositions of the natives, whose angry passions had probably 
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been excited by the barbarities exercised upon them by the 
crews of passing vessels. This evil came to a climax about 
A.D. 1863, when Peruvian privateers were employed in kid- 
napping the unhappy natives and carrying them to the neigh- 
bouring continent under the fictitious name of emigrants, there 
to be transferred for a certain sum to the service of South 
American planters. In this manner not only Easter Island but 
many others in the Southern Ocean were becoming rapidly 
depopulated, when powerful remonstrances were made to the 
Peruvian Government, which resulted in the publication of a 
decree enjoining the restoration of all so-called emigrants to 
their respective islands. A great part of them had already 
perished of diseases resulting from the sudden change of 
climate, or brought on by the hardships, privations, and cruelties 
to which they had been subjected. The remainder, feeble and 
enervated, brought back to their homes the germs of dangerous 
diseases, and especially of the small-pox, which spread rapidly 
among the remaining inhabitants of Easter Island. It was in 
the midst of these disasters that Almighty God was already 
preparing a remedy for the chief miseries of this unhappy 
people by sending them apostles to gather them into the bosom 
of the Church. 

For many years this abandoned island had been the object 
of the hopes and prayers of the Fathers of the Congregation of 
the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, who, in A.D. 1833, had 
been entrusted with the spiritual charge of the missions of 
Eastern Oceanica. In A.D. 1863, Father Albert Moniton of 
that Order, who had received permission to return to Europe 
for the recovery of his shattered health, being filled with a holy 
ambition to evangelize a people to which the Gospel had not 
yet been preached, proposed to his Superior to give up his visit 
to his native land and devote himself to the conversion of the 
inhabitants of Easter Island. His offer being accepted, he 
hastened to Tahiti, the central station of the mission, to make 
his preparations for the voyage. Here he was joined by Brother 
Eugene Eyraud, who had obtained leave from his Superiors to 
form part of the apostolic expedition. Their departure was, 
however, delayed in consequence of the reports which arrived 
from Easter Island respecting the grievous mortality prevailing 
among the inhabitants. Meanwhile Father Albert applied 
himself with his wonted energy to the spiritual wants of the 
Tahitians, and experienced in so doing a wonderful restoration 
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of his health. Under these circumstances, his Superiors thought 
it better to retain him in a sphere of duty for which he was so 
well qualified, rather than send him to labour in a remote island 
where the population seemed to be on the point of extinction. 
Father Albert accordingly remained at Tahiti, while Brother 
Eugene was permitted to proceed alone on his voyage, in order 
to ascertain the true state of affairs, and prepare the minds of 
the natives for the future reception of a missionary. It happened 
providentially that about the same time there arrived at Tahiti 
five natives of Easter Island, who had been rescued from a 
pirate vessel which had been seized in a neighbouring archi- 
pelago. It was hoped that by accompanying these on their 
return home, Brother Eugene might secure a favourable 
reception from their countrymen, who, owing to late events, 
were animated with the most hostile sentiments against 
strangers, 

While awaiting the opportunity of a vessel to convey him to 
his destination, Brother Eugene gathered together a few stores 
to enable him to meet the first difficulties of his establishment. 
He also took with him five sheep and some young trees with 
the hope of acclimatizing them on this bare and desolate land. 
During the voyage, which lasted twenty-four days, he employed 
himself in picking up some words and phrases of their language 
from the lips of his fellow-passengers. He made special efforts 
to secure the friendship of Pana, one of the most intelligent of 
the party, hoping to receive some help and protection from him 
on landing, and it was agreed that they should leave the ship 
in the Bay of Anakena, which was Pana’s native place. These 
arrangements were, however, defeated by the obstinacy of the 
captain, who, for reasons of his own, preferred to effect a landing 
at another point of the coast. 

Upon arriving opposite Anakena, which is situated on the 
northern side of the triangular-shaped island, the Captain 
excused himself from fulfilling his promise on the pretence 
that the anchorage was unsafe and that the goods could not be 
put on shore without danger of being spoiled. Brother Eugene 
insisted upon the importance of landing the Kanacs at once in 
order to ensure a favourable reception from the inhabitants, 
adding that he was willing to run the risk of damage to his 
effects, whereupon the Captain appeared to give way and made 
preparations for lowering a boat. Meanwhile the Brother, who 
was suffering from a violent headache, retired to his cabin to 
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take a short repose, but great was his surprise on awaking to 
find that the vessel had quitted the Bay of Anakena and was 
sailing in another direction. His remonstrances proving 
unavailing, he resigned himself to the inevitable, and a few 
hours later they reached the Bay of Anarova, at the north- 
eastern extremity of the island. 

Upon the following morning, Sunday, January 3, A.D. 1864, 
the vessel anchored in front of the bay, and preparations were 
made to disembark the passengers. The second in command 
on board was a young Mangarevian, named Daniel, whose 
native dialect strongly resembled that of the Kanacs of Easter 
Island. To him accordingly was entrusted the duty of con- 
veying the party on shore. Ina short time he returned to the 
ship in a state of great alarm. “I would not go on shore 
again,” said he to Brother Eugene, “for a thousand piastres. 
They are a fierce-looking people, are greatly excited, and are 
armed with lances. On their heads they wear great bunches of 
feathers, they are tattooed all over, and their savage cries are 
enough to frighten any one. Besides, they have the small-pox 
among them, and it is raging everywhere except at Anakena. 
You must not go on shore upon any account, for you would be 
sure to catch it. The Captain will take you back to Tahiti 
without any charge.” 

“What!” replied the Brother. “Go back to Tahiti! You 
are surely jesting. Do you think that I came for a voyage of 
pleasure? Besides, the Captain knew well enough that the 
small-pox was here when he agreed to bring me.” 

The firm attitude of Brother Eugene resulted in his being 
permitted to go on shore in order to proceed to Anakena in 
company of Pana. As to his luggage, the Captain promised 
faithfully to land it the following day at any point which he 
chose for his dwelling. After seeing him safe on shore, Daniel 
returned to the ship with some grass, which was hastily torn up 
for the refreshment of the famished sheep. Meanwhile, the 
Kanacs, who had been watching at a little distance, came 
running to the spot, and Brother Eugene found himself in the 
midst of an excited crowd of about twelve hundred natives, men, 
women, and children. The men were armed with a kind of 
lance made of wood and pointed with a sharp stone. They were 
tall, strongly built, and well formed, with features approach- 
ing the European type. Their colour was inclined to red, 
but some of them were nearly white. It was not, however, 
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very easy at first to determine their exact hue, as both faces 
and bodies were smeared with various colours obtained from 
the juice of plants or diluted earths. The costume of both 
sexes consisted of a cincture of native cloth, made from the 
papyrus or other similar plant, to which many added another 
piece of the same material thrown over the shoulders and tied 
about the neck by two of the corners. The women were easily 
distinguished by the manner in which they wore their hair, 
gathered into a bunch at the top of their heads. 

Meanwhile, Brother Eugene was eagerly scanning the crowd 
in order to discover his fellow-passengers. At length he made 
them out, but they appeared as much embarrassed as himself, 
for their fellow-countrymen seemed a good deal more intent 
upon easing them of their little belongings than on welcoming 
them back to their native land. However, he went up to them, 
and told-them that the Captain had promised to come next day 
to Anakerna. They did not pay much heed to his words, but at 
length Pana replied that he would accompany him to Anakena 
as soon as they had eaten the potatoes which were already 
cooking, This important duty discharged, Brother Eugene and 
his companion endeavoured to make their escape from the 
crowd. But it was all in vain. As soon as they were perceived 
stealing away they were followed and brought back. Weary at 
length of this useless struggle and finding all his efforts to 
escape unavailing, Brother Eugene strove by shouting, waving 
his hat, &c., to attract the attention of the crew of the vessel 
which was still floating in the bay. In this, however, he was 
unsuccessful, and in a short time his situation became still 
more precarious owing to his separation from Pana, who ina 
fresh attempt which they made to escape was allowed to pass 
on, while his companion was seized and brought back into the 
midst of the mob. 

Night was now coming on to add to the difficulty of the 
situation, when to his great joy Brother Eugene beheld Pana 
approaching, accompanied by some armed men. He imme- 
diately ran towards them, and was encouraged by his liberators 
to make all possible speed, while they interposed to prevent 
pursuit. It was near midnight when he stopped with his 
protectors at a little grotto, where some potatoes were served 
by women for their refreshment, after which they took a short 
repose. At the first break of day they reached Anakena. 
The vessel was floating in the bay, but the sailors paid no 
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attention to the signals made, which they could hardly have 
failed to observe. They beat about, and for many hours coasted 
along the shore, Brother Eugene following them on land as well 
as he was able, until at length they sailed away out of sight. 
Wearied with his exertions and deeply disheartened, he at 
length retraced his steps, accompanied by a few Kanacs, and 
arrived by nightfall at Pana’s cabin. 

The unexpected departure of the vessel was, as may easily 
be imagined, a severe trial to Brother Eugene. For any amount 
of personal suffering and privation, and for the rudeness and 
ill-treatment of the natives, he was prepared; nay, he had 
already accepted all this in anticipation out of his burning 
zeal for the salvation of souls, but to be left, as he then 
supposed, without resources to enable him to make good his 
footing in the country and even without a catechism in the 
Tahitian dialect which would enable him to commence the 
work of religious instruction, this truly was a trial of faith 
which it required the courage and confidence of a saint to 
surmount. But the virtue of Brother Eugene had, in fact, 
been cast in the mould in which saints are formed, and in these 
moments of supreme desolation he offered himself generously 
to his Divine Master to take up his cross and follow Him even 
to Calvary. 

Matters, however, bad as they were, had not arrived at 
the extremity which he then supposed. In the course of 
the evening Pana, who for some time had absented himself, 
returned home and informed the Brother that the Captain had 
actually landed his effects in the Bay of Anarova, and that they 
had been seized upon by the inhabitants. “It will be necessary 
for you,” he added, “to go there to-morrow and claim them.” 

“What! Go back to Anarova,” said the Brother. “It is 
impossible. My feet are sore, and I have sprained my knee so 
that I am unable to walk.” 

“You shall be carried if necessary,” replied Pana, “and I 
will go with you as far as possible, but I dare not enter Anarova, 
for the people are enraged against me. But come now, eat 
your potatoes and sleep in my hut.” 

Picture to yourself, O reader, a half-opened mussel-shell laid 
on its edges, and you will have some idea of the shape of Pana’s 
cabin. Some sticks covered with straw form the roof, and there 
is an oven-like opening which allows the visitor to enter, not 
erect or even kneeling, but on all fours. This aperture gives 
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sufficient light for the inmates to recognize each other when 
they have been in for some time. The furniture consists of a 
gourd for holding water and a sack of straw matting for 
carrying potatoes. It is astonishing what a number of Kanacs 
can stow themselves in these primitive habitations, lying like 
logs of wood with their feet to the sides and their heads to the 
centre of the cabin, a narrow path being left for fresh-comers 
beneath the central beam which runs from end to end. Such 
was the dormitory in which Brother Eugene passed the second 
night of his residence on the island. Notwithstanding his 
extreme fatigue, the anxieties of his position, to say nothing 
of the noisy songs of the natives and the lively attacks of the 
vermin with which the cabin abounded, were sufficient to banish 
sleep from his eyelids. : 

The first object which presented itself to his view at day- 
break was a small idol, around which the inmates were gesticu- 
lating. As for himself, he knelt down and said aloud before 
all present his usual prayers in the Kanac language. Earnestly 
did he implore the grace of courage and patience, for he felt 
that his troubles were only just beginning. 

It was now necessary for him to return to Anarova, and 
put himself once more into the hands of those from whom he 
had had such trouble in escaping. Accordingly, he commenced 
his journey, notwithstanding the fatigue which he had endured 
during the past two days in walking over the sharp rocks and 
stones with which the island is covered. Upon reaching 
Anarova, he found himself at once in the midst of the noisy 
mob which had surrounded him on the day of his landing. 
His luggage was lying on the ground, and some Kanacs armed 
with lances seemed to be mounting guard over it, but first 
they had helped themselves to such articles as they fancied. 
One had covered his head with a hat of which he appeared 
extremely proud. Another had clothed himself with a great 
coat. In fact, whatever was not under lock and key had 
already disappeared. However, there were still his trunks and 
the wood which he had brought for the construction of a little 
cabin. This he was anxious to put together at once, but the 
guardians of his property were very unwilling to see it pass out 
of their own custody. The four principal beams of the house 
greatly puzzled them. Some declared that they were boats, 
others suggested various uses. Brother Eugene intimated to 
them that if they would only let him alone, he would show 
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them what they were intended for. Thereupon he seized 
a hammer and some nails, and began to arrange the timber, 
but he was continually interrupted with different suggestions, 
some telling him to go on with his work, and others to give 
it up. However, by and bye these big children began to 
understand that what had puzzled them so much was nothing 
else than a house. With patience and perseverance the work 
was at length completed, and though it was erected at hap- 
hazard on the first spot which presented itself, Brother Eugene 
felt some comfort in thinking that he had now at least a little 
cabin of his own in which he could enclose his trunks under 
lock and key, and whither he might himself withdraw from the 
noisy mob to rest under the shelter of his own roof-tree. No 
long time, however, passed before these pleasing delusions were 
partially dispelled, and he realized the fact that, in Easter 
Island at least, a man’s house is by no means his castle. 
Evening had now set in, and a friendly Kanac brought the 
stranger a very acceptable offering of three small hens. At 
the same moment the evil genius of Brother Eugene appeared 
on the spot in the person of Torometi, the principal chief of 
Anarova. He was a tall, powerful man with a sinister and 
cunning expression of countenance which served to inspire 
distrust ; he had, moreover, a bad reputation among his neigh- 
bours. As soon as he saw the hens, he at once asked the 
Brother to give them to him to boil, for it would save him 
the trouble of cooking them. So saying he carried them off, 
initiating a series of audacious thefts, which were continued 
day by day until his victim found himself stripped of almost 
everything which he had brought with him. From time to 
time Brother Eugene was compelled to unlock his boxes, and 
explain the use of the various contents to his inquisitive patron, 
who always ended by carrying off what pleased him most. 
The possession of a hatchet, which the Brother thought that 
he could ill spare, had nearly been the subject of a serious 
quarrel, but the attitude of Torometi was so threatening, that 
the owner thought it more prudent to give way and be content 
with the gracious permission of the thief to borrow it when 
occasion required. To crown all, he was not even left in quiet 
possession of his little cabin, for though Torometi’s dwelling 
was close at hand, the latter would come at night, demand 
admittance, and without any ceremony stretch himself at full 
length on the baggage, telling his host to lie down quietly and 
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gotosleep. In fact he had taken possession of the Brother’s 
house as well as of his goods and person. The only counter- 
balancing advantage was that no one else was allowed to steal 
from the stranger, and that he was furnished by Torometi with 
a daily ration of potatoes. 

Brother Eugene remained in his little cabin, the victim of 
the polite attention of Torometi, who seemed disposed gradually 
to appropriate every article in the Brother’s possession to which 
he took a fancy, and fed on the daily ration of potatoes that 
his tormentor condescended to allow him. Being thus dis- 
embarrassed of the cares of housekeeping, Brother Eugene 
was able to devote his whole time to the instruction of the 
natives. His nine months’ abode on Easter Island might with 
truth be described as a long course of catechism, varied only 
by the hours of prayer and repose and a few minor incidents. 

Three times each day the bell was rung, and the young 
Kanacs, both boys and girls, came flocking round their teacher. 
The latter pronounced slowly and distinctly the words of the 
prayers, which were repeated after him by those present. Then 
came the catechism, which was taught in like manner, and 
finally there was a lesson in reading, after which the prayers 
were again repeated. Between the usual hours of instruction 
the catechist was always obliged to be at the disposal of his 
pupils who, it must be confessed, were persevering if not very 
clever or amiable scholars. A knock would be heard at the 
cabin door, and Brother Eugene would immediately go outside 
and hold his class on the grass in front of his dwelling. Did 
he delay for a few moments, or dismiss his scholars on finding 
them more inclined to play than to study, they would at once 
show their displeasure in a marked manner. First they would 
begin by knocking at his door, then they would beat the tattoo 
on the boards of the house, and finally they would retire to 
a little distance and throw stones at the cabin, beginning with 
small ones but gradually increasing the size as the game 
became more exciting. In the end the teacher, whether in a 
good humour or a bad one, was obliged to come out, and put 
the best face he could upon the matter. 

“Come here,” he would say, showing himself at his door, 
“and we will learn our prayers together.” 

“ Nay,” they would answer, “ you come and teach us.” 

The best plan was to give in to their humour, whereupon 
they would stretch themselves on the grass and repeat the 
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words of the prayer with more or less attention. When this 
had gone on for some time, fresh-comers would arrive, and take 
the places of the old ones, who would saunter off. The teacher 
would then be free for a time until other Kanacs, old or young, 
took into their heads to come and be taught the prayers. The 
fact is, that having nothing to do from morning till night, any 
distraction was acceptable. Such is the fertility of the soil in 
Easter Island that a man by one day’s labour can raise sufficient 
potatoes to last him for a year; consequently they had three 
hundred and sixty-four days to dispose of ad “bitum. These 
were taken up in sleeping, visiting, and amusing themselves. 
For the same reason their feasts and assemblies were continually 
recurring. When they terminated in one part of the country, 
they recommenced in another. The character of these feasts 
varied according to the season. 

First, there were the summer feasts which were called Paina, 
when every one brought a supply of food to last him during 
the festival, with an additional contribution towards the public 
banquet on the closing day. After the races and other amuse- 
ments were concluded, the provisions in store were uncovered 
and the branches which had been strewn over them were 
erected into a kind of mast which gave its name to the feast. 
On these, as upon all other occasions, potatoes formed the 
principal article of food, but the Kanacs did not despise roast 
mutton, as Brother Eugene discovered when investigating the 
causes of the disappearance of his sheep. 

Autumn and winter being the rainy seasons, the feasts of 
the Aveautis, which were then kept, assumed another form. 
Large houses, that is to say, huts of greater height and extent 
than ordinary, were erected, in which groups of Kanacs assembled 
and employed themselves in singing. It is true that their poetry 
had little variety. It consisted in the simple repetition, sung in 
various tones, of any event which had struck their imagination, 
such as the ravages of the small-pox, the roasting of Brother 
Eugene’s sheep, &c. Finally came the spring feasts, or Wataver#, 
which closely resembled the Paina. 

One of the great attractions of these festivals was the oppor- 
tunity which they afforded of personal display and adornment. 
On these occasions the Kanacs were painted with greater care 
than usual, and with a greater variety of colour and design. 
The women also wore their largest ear-rings, which consisted of 
immense rolls of bark inserted into apertures in their ears, that 
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had been gradually enlarged since childhood until the lobe 
of the ear resembled a mere strap of leather and fell over the 
shoulder. The coverings worn on the head were also extremely 
varied, for it was a point of etiquette on these occasions to be 
covered. Sometimes it was a hat ornamented with buttons, 
sometimes a gourd or a sea-bird, the body of which had been 
opened so as to fit upon the head. One day Brother Eugene 
saw a Kanac with two cans, one inside the other, placed for 
ornament on his head, and another with his brows enveloped 
with a pair of Peruvian boots which had been cut down and 
joined together. As to the rest of the costume, whoever had an 
article of clothing, if only a waistcoat or cravat, put it on in 
addition to the usual costume. To these luxuries of dress they 
attached anything which they had that would make a noise, 
such as bits of tin and other metal. Torometi was especially 
conspicuous by the possession of the chapel bell, which he stole 
from the Brother and carried about from festa to festa until its 
notes had resounded over the whole island. 

As far as Brother Eugene could ascertain, and his opinion 
was confirmed by the experience of succeeding missionaries, 
religion appeared to have very little place in the minds of the 
natives. They hardly retained any knowledge of the great 
Divinity (termed Make-make, or Creator), whom they declared 
that their ancestors once adored. In every cabin, however, were 
to be seen a number of little images elevated a few inches 
above the ground and representative of men, birds, fishes, &c. 
These were evidently idols. Occasionally the Kanacs might 
be seen to take up in their hands one or other of these house- 
hold gods and raise it in the air, while at the same time they 
would dance and gesticulate. In so doing they were copying 
what they had seen done by their fathers, without perhaps 
attaching any serious meaning to their actions. At any rate, 
when interrogated, they seemed unable to give any explanation 
of their acts, and only answered, “It is the custom of our 
ancestors.” The sorcerer or medicine-man, who plays so impor- 
tant a vé/e among most savage tribes, had no existence on 
Easter Island. In times of sickness there was no appearance 
of any superstitious ceremonial, and even on occasion of a death 
no religious rites were observed. The body was simply enveloped 
in straw matting and laid on the beach with the head turned 
towards the sea. Hence it happened that the shore was thickly 
strewn with skeletons. 
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Though the Kanacs were unable to read and write, they 
could reckon numbers with facility, and had words to express 
them. They measured time by the lunar year, and showed 
great interest in everything relating to subjects of this nature. 
When the Brother spoke of the rising of the sun, the changes 
of the moon, &c., every one, even the old men, would come and 
sit around him along with the children. One day, when giving 
his lesson, he beheld a ship in the distance. In hopes that it 
would come to land, he went into his hut to scribble a few 
lines. Every one watched him with deep attention, believing 
that he had the power of holding communication with the 
distant vessel. Upon his return to his class, they asked him 
with much curiosity what he had been talking about to those on 
board the ship. 

Though the natives were extremely idle, it was probably 
more from want of occupation than from natural indolence. 
In working with their fingers they were very expert, being able 
to plait straw with great delicacy, and also to spin the thread 
of which they made their nets. This thread is composed of the 
fibrous tissues of an indigenous plant, while the bark of another, 
prepared and beaten out, supplies the want of cloth. Their 
fingers and the first stone within their reach were all that they 
required for this manufacture. Not having any knowledge of 
the use of iron tools, they employed a sharpened stone in the 
place of knives and scissors. It served equally for the delicate 
operation of shaving and for cutting off the fragments of thread 
or cloth. 

The fertility of the soil and the periodical rains, joined to 
a warm but temperate climate, render this island capable of 
producing various kinds of crops. All the vegetables which 
Brother Eugene brought with him might easily have been 
acclimatized, but unfortunately a portion of the seed was stolen 
by Torometi, and the young plants which sprang up from the 
remainder were trampled down by the natives before they 
arrived at maturity. As for the Kanacs, they subsisted almost 
entirely on potatoes and yams. All that they did in the way 
of cultivation was to make a hole with a stick and drop in the 
seed without ever troubling themselves to stir or water the 
surrounding soil. Occasionally they would treat themselves to 
fish or fowl, but these sweet morsels were very rare, and 
partaken of only by the men. The most that the wives and 
children could hope for, was permission to suck a bone which 
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had already been well cleared of meat by the father. The food 
was cooked by steam in Oceanic fashion, by being placed in a 
hole made in the soil and lined with red-hot stones. Upon 
these water is poured and the whole is then closed up until the 
process is complete. 

Brother Eugene remarked among the inhabitants a singular 
repugnance to the shedding of blood. In killing their fowl they 
strangled them with a cord; dogs and goats were simply 
suffocated by stuffing their heads into a hole in the ground. In 
their personal combats they never used a knife, though they 
had some of Peruvian make. Their usual practice, when they 
desired to send any one into the other world, was to stone him 
to death. This form of punishment was also used for minor 
offences, and was a great favourite with Torometi, who, when 
his wife happened to displease him, used often to stone her 
within an inch of her life. Brother Eugene himself had some 
experience of his skill in stone-throwing, for if ever he closed 
his door against his tormentor, the latter would gather together 
his wife, children, and neighbours, and pour forth such an 
avalanche of stones upon the cabin, that the garrison was 
compelled to surrender at discretion. It may be remarked, that 
the good Brother’s idea of the natural horror of blood existing 
among the Kanacs might probably have been modified, had he 
been aware that it was more than once a subject of discussion 
among the natives whether he himself should be killed and 
eaten. For, though the inhabitants of Easter Island were not 
reputed cannibals, such an act would not have been without 
precedent among them. At a later period, when they had 
learnt to place confidence in the missionaries, they told them 
what had taken place on this occasion, and spoke freely of 
many similar atrocities which at first they had kept concealed 
through fear or shame. 

Being desirous of making a visitation of the island, Brother 
Eugene first assured himself of Torometi’s permission, and then 
set out with the intention of making a short stay in the 
principal villages, so as to be able to instruct the inhabitants 
in succession. His first station was at Temana, where he com- 
menced his labours, and he was already congratulating himself 
upon the good dispositions of the people, when one day he 
received information that after his departure from Anarova, 
Torometi had visited his cabin and plundered his effects. On 
hearing these tidings, he at once set out on his return, accom- 
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panied by a few Kanacs. On reaching home he found that the 
window-shutter had been forced and a number of articles 
abstracted. As for Torometi, he manifested the greatest surprise 
at being suspected of such a deed, and attributed all the damage 
to the wind, which he declared had been very violent during the 
Brother’s absence. 

As the rainy season, which was now commencing, was 
unfavourable for the prosecution of his missionary expedition, 
Brother Eugene determined to remain for the present at 
Anarova and keep an eye on his remaining goods. About this 
time he was placed in an awkward dilemma which might have 
entailed serious consequences. Having unlimited faith in his. 
talents, the Kanacs were determined that he should build them 
a boat, a treasure which they had long been desirous to possess. 
It was in vain that he protested his total ignorance of the art 
of boat-building, and reminded them that there was not a single 
tree on the island capable of supplying wood for the purpose. 
“Wood!” replied they, “if that is all, there is an abundance 
of wood, indeed, far more than you can possibly need.” Where- 
upon, they collected together every bit of stick, no matter how 
small, crooked, or rotten, that they could lay their hands upon, 
not forgetting to levy contributions in the Brother’s cabin. 
With such generous supplies it would have been ungracious, 
had it even been possible, to decline the offices of ship architect 
and carpenter. Accordingly he set to work with a few nails out 
of his stores and the best of the materials at his disposal to 
construct a something which bore more or less resemblance to 
a boat. The work occupied fifteen days, and so eager were the 
Kanacs for its speedy completion that they would hardly allow 
the builder time to take his meals. The woodwork being 
finished, it only remained to caulk the planks, a duty which was 
delegated to the Kanacs themselves, as they declared that they 
possessed a species of cement which was admirably suited for 
the purpose. Meanwhile the good Brother was haunted by a 
horrible fear, namely, that he himself might be chosen to be the 
captain of the newly-constructed vessel. Accordingly, upon the 
day fixed for the launch, he locked himself up in his cabin and 
set himself to watch the operations through the window. It 
was a moment of intense anxiety, which was increased ten-fold 
when he beheld the intended crew, after a short discussion, quit 
the boat and rush tumultuously towards his dwelling. Alas, 
the dreadful moment must have come. They have reserved for 
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him, out of gratitude for his kindness, the honour of being the 
first navigator of his own handiwork! 

Such were his anticipations, but they were delusive ; matters 
had not arrived at so terrible a pass. The fact was that at the 
last moment they had recalled to mind that the sailors, who 
manned the boats despatched on shore by the captains of 
passing vessels, usually wore a special costume which they 
themselves were desirous to imitate. But where to secure the 
shirts and trousers which were the most important articles of 
a sailor’s dress? Surely, at the universal emporium of Easter 
Island, the cabin of Brother Eugene! Accordingly, a general 
rush was made to the spot, and one of the most audacious, 
making his way in, requested the Brother at once to divest 
himself of his nether garments. This was going a little too 
far, and the owner, not perceiving that the thief was armed 
with an. axe, took hold of him and tried to push him outside 
the door. In the struggle he himself accidentally received a 
flesh wound in the arm from which the blood began to flow 
profusely. At sight of this the Kanacs appeared horrified, and 
the aggressor desisted at once from any further attempt. Losing 
now all hope of rigging themselves out in sailor’s dresses, they 
returned to the great business of the day, the launching of the 
boat. The first operation was to drag it down with many a 
jolt over the rough and stony shore as far as the water’s edge. 
They then took hold of it on each side to give it a final pull 
into the sea, but lo and behold, as fast as it entered the water, 
it filled and sank beneath the surface. The fact was that in 
their impatience they had not allowed the cement time to 
harden, consequently it was at once washed out and the seams 
reopened. It was a grievous disappointment, for many-expedi- 
tions and excursions had been already planned ; but the light- 
hearted Kanacs, who were little else than overgrown children, 
soon got the better of it and devoted themselves to some other 
amusement. 

Soon after these events Brother Eugene became involved 
in a serious misunderstanding with Torometi. It arose from 
his refusal to accede to a proposal of the chief, that he should 
entrust him with his remaining effects for the purpose of hiding 
them in one of the natural caverns of the island as a measure 
of security against possible thefts. The proposal certainly bore 
a suspicious aspect, but it might as well have been accepted 
with a good grace, for Torometi would brook no refusal. 
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Coming to the cabin with some of his family and neighbours, 
he first secured the Brother to prevent him from interfering, 
and then carried off before his eyes everything that he 
possessed except the mattrass on which he was lying and some 
tool-boxes. This summary proceeding brought matters to a 
crisis, and Brother Eugene determined to take the first oppor- 
tunity of escaping from the guardianship of his tyrant. This 
he felt the more anxious to accomplish, as his old friend Pana, 
who was in a declining state, and some other sick natives, had 
solicited the favour of a visit in order to receive from his hands 
the grace of Baptism. 

It was not long before an occasion presented itself. A 
party of Kanacs from the village of Anapika undertook to 
receive him among them and transport his few remaining 
effects to his new abode. He was kindly welcomed, but had 
not been long settled down when his old persecutor appeared 
once more on the scene accompanied by a band of followers, 
To the proposals made to him that he should return to Anarova, 
Brother Eugene turned a deaf ear, whereupon the new-comers 
seized him by the legs and arms and carried him off by force 
along with them. In this manner they conveyed him for 
upwards of a mile, when seeing that any resistance was 
unavailing, he surrendered at discretion and consented to 
walk peaceably with them. On arriving at his cabin a great 
surprise was in store for him, for he found that Torometi had 
replaced during his absence the greater part of the goods which 
he had removed. “Ah, see now,” said the chief, “how you 
misjudged me. You thought that I was a thief, when I only 
wanted to place your property in safety. It is the people of 
Anapika who are the thieves. Believe me, you will never get 
back a single article that you have left in their charge.” And 
he was not mistaken, though there was little difference on either 
side in matter of honesty. 

Meanwhile Nemesis with sure and speedy foot was dogging 
the steps of Torometi, who had become generally detested 
among his countrymen for his rapacity and tyranny. The 
feast of the Mataveri was at hand, which he had reason to 
anticipate might prove the occasion of an unpleasant manifesta- 
tion of the general feeling in his regard. And so it turned out. 
For some days he had been absent with the greater part of his 
neighbours at a general assembly held at a distant village, when 
one morning Brother Eugene perceived him returning amid an 
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excited mob who were shouting and gesticulating in a manner 
that forebode mischief. A moment afterwards they reached the 
chieftain’s hut, tore down some of the straw thatch which 
covered it, and having set it on fire reduced the whole edifice 
to ashes. Meanwhile the fallen chief sat immoveable and 
impassive on the ground beside his homestead, until he was 
dragged by force out of reach of the flames by some faithful 
followers. Brother Eugene was not without fear that his own 
cabin might share the same fate, but some of the Kanacs armed 
with lances came and stood guard over it. 

The popular vengeance having been now executed, Torometi 
prepared to remove with his family and friends from the scene 
of his misfortunes. He insisted however on being accompanied 
by the Brother, to which his enemies seemed inclined to object. 
The matter was decided by Brother Eugene himself, who, 
fearing that he might fall into worse hands, elected to follow 
his former tyrant. His decision did not seem to meet the 
popular approval, for the dispute was still kept up, and as he 
moved away with his companion, he found himself in the 
midst of an excited crowd who deafened him with their cries, 
and pushed and hustled him on all sides. But this was not all. 
In a moment his hat was snatched from his head, his coat torn 
from his back, and his waistcoat, shoes, &c., carried off and 
divided amongst his spoilers. On looking back he beheld the 
latter ornamented with the fragments of his garments. One 
wore his hat, another some shred of his clothes, while a third 
was exercising his ingenuity in trying to utilize his prayer-book 
and catechism for the purpose of personal adornment. Mean- 
while he himself was reduced in point of clothing to a state 
similar to that of the majority of his assailants. 

Having at length freed themselves from the pressure of the 
mob, the two exiles before quitting the neighbourhood returned 
temporarily to the wooden cabin in order to possess themselves 
of the few effects which it still contained. Having lost the 
door-key, which had been carried off in the pocket of his 
garments, Brother Eugene was obliged to mount upon the top 
and let himself down through an aperture made in the roof. 
Thence he handed to Torometi whatever he asked for, feeling 
happy himself to avail himself of a pair of old shoes and a 
worn-out blanket to protect him from the cold and cover his 
nakedness. In this novel costume he followed his conductor 
to Anapika, where they spent the night with the brother of 
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Torometi. On the following day, fearing pursuit, they pushed 
in nine miles further to Vain, where Brother Eugene, finding 
the natives gentle, docile, and eager of instruction, resumed his 
former occupation. 

The first act of Brother Eugene’s meritorious apostleship 
was now about to close. One morning, while he was busily 
employed in instructing his beloved children by the sea-shore, 
one of them, pointing to a little speck on the distant horizon, 
exclaimed, “ Behold, a ship, a ship!” We may imagine with 
what anxiety he followed with his eyes its movements during 
the rest of the day, fearing that it might pass on its way without 
touching at the island, like so many others which had been 
visible from time to time. In the evening he lost sight of it, 
and in the morning when he rose he had forgotten the great 
event of the previous day. But no sooner did he leave the hut 
than he beheld a small vessel, which carried the French flag, 
beating about at a little distance in search of an anchorage. 
Following its course along the beach, he perceived at length a 
boat let down from the vessel and approaching the land. It is 
manned by sailors, but as it nears the land he sees that there 
is one among them clothed in a cassock with sash and crucifix, 
the well-known garb of a missionary of the Sacred Heart. In 
a moment Brother Eugene is hoisted on the stalwart shoulders 
of Torometi, who atones for his past misdemeanours by wading 
through the surf and depositing his living burden in the 
extended arms of Father Barnaby. 

HENRY GIBSON, 
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THE FIRST PHASE. 


CHAPTER I. 
ULMINSTER GOSSIP. 


THE town of Ulminster was essentially a social town. It was, 
it is true, not very far, indeed only an hour or so by rail, from 
London ; but this proximity did not, as is often the case, cripple 
its social powers, for Ulminster had certain special properties 
which made it hold its own, socially, through all difficulties. 

To begin with, it was a Cathedral town, and round the 
Cathedral precincts there clustered an eminently respectable 
and permanent society, all its own. This did not comprise 
only the clerical element, the Dean and his family, the canons 
and theirs, but included a circle of people who had made their 
home under the shadow, as it were, of the Cathedral, and who, 
if they had sons, educated them at the excellent and economical 
Grammar-school attached to it. 

In the second place Ulminster was a garrison town, which 
brought another distinct though fluctuating society of its own. 
This, however, was not all. Ulminster was social for reasons 
above and beyond these two. 

The country round about the town seemed to adapt itself 
almost naturally to the formation of little villas ; and when the 
large station was built at Ulminster, at which even fast trains 
stopped, it was as if the X. Y. Z. Railway Company had played 
into the hands of villa builders, sellers, and buyers. 

Villa on villa clustered all round the town, and on the 
heights above it, and far away into the country, till villas 
became villas no longer, but country-houses. And in the centre 
of them, above the town, rose a fine old house, Alne Court, the 
seat of Lord Alne, with some historical associations, and 
standing in the midst of a beautiful park. It stood in the 
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middle of the villas like a hen in the midst of her chickens,. 
and these chickens, forced to leave room for the spacious 
mother-bird, tried, as it were, to make up for it by clustering 
round her walls more closely than anywhere else. 

The villas and country-houses were largely though tempo- 
rarily inhabited by the married officers of whatever regiments 
were quartered at Ulminster. They were more largely and 
more permanently inhabited by outsiders who, attracted by the 
convenience, cheapness, and prettiness of the locality, were glad 
to combine a social with an almost rural life. 

Ulminster society, of which these villas formed the very 
nucleus, was of a harmless, though far from intellectually 
elevated kind. Its members took it very much as they found it, 
enjoying it and absorbing it into their own lives as they were. 
Boys and girls met and made love as they will all the world 
over, and broke their hearts, and mended them again with never 
a scar left to show for it. Men, and more especially women, 
of all ages, met and talked their neighbours over and over, and 
turned their characters inside and out, and knew what every- 
body else had said and done during the last twenty-four hours, 
and in the whole course of their lives before. Everybody was 
discussed, but a deadly wound was seldom inflicted on any one, 
though may be there were pin-pricks in abundance. Of course 
this little Ulminster world was worldly, but, if such a term can 
be used, it was harmlessly worldly. 

Its worldliness was far more simple than that, for instance, 
of the society of a London season, where certainly people do 
not take life as they find it, but lay themselves out for a time of 
artificially over-packed pleasure-seeking, crowding the enjoy- 
ments of an age into a few feverish, hot-breathed months of 
life. There, over-tired, over-excited men and women rush, high- 
pressure, through their lives, allowing themselves no time to 
breathe or think, either by night or by day; all in hot chase 
after something. Boys and girls meet and make love there as 
they will all the world over, and break their hearts, and do not 
mend them without the leaving of a nasty scar. Men and 
women’s characters are discussed as much as they were at 
Ulminster, but human kindness does not flourish in London 
atmosphere, and deadly wounds are inflicted right and left, 
freely and ruthlessly. Yes, compared with that sort of world- 
liness, the worldliness of Ulminster might be called harmless! 

Tennis parties were the rage during the summer months. 
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Each villa, when the size of garden admitted of it, had its 
tennis court; and the inhabitants of those which could not 
provide one, enjoyed all the more, and played all the more, on 
those of their more fortunate neighbours. 

It was on a brilliant afternoon in August that a company 
of these harmless worldlings were gathered together at “The 
Limes,” one.of the largest of the villas, and owned by a retired 
London merchant of the name of Selwyn. It was five o’clock, 
and the delights of tennis had temporarily yielded to the 
attractions of tea with its accompaniments of fruit and cream 
and cakes. Two or three large Spanish chestnuts grew in front 
of the house, and under the lengthening shadow of these sat, 
or lounged, or sprawled, all the players, and all the non-players, 
who had made the game of the others their excuse for coming 
to the gathering. 

“Has any one seen the people who have taken Blackberry 
Cottage?” asked Nina Selwyn, the daughter of the house, who 
was serving out tea at one of the tables. 

“Who, and what are they?” asked Mrs. Kirkpatrick, the 
wife of the new Colonel of the —th Regiment, and therefore a 
‘stranger to Ulminster and its little world. 

“Their name is Bligh, a widow with one daughter,” explained 
Nina. “They have taken a little bijou house close up to the 
lodge-gates of Alne Court.” 

“ 7’ve seen them,” said a young man clothed in flannels, who 
was lying on the ground, plucking and chewing the blades of 
grass. “They were in the barrack-square yesterday with the 
Melnottes, hearing our band play.” 

“Qh, do tell us about her,” and “What is she like?” came 
from various quarters. 

“Well,” he replied, tantalizingly, “she isn’t much. She is 
only an insignificant, tired-looking little woman.” 

“But that’s Mrs. Bligh, we don’t want to hear about her,” 
said Nina. {What is the girl like?” 

“She’s an awfully pretty girl, if you like to know. I made 
her acquaintance. She’s no end jolly.” 

“Did she tell you anything about themselves ? ” 

“Not much. We talked about the band, and about tennis, 
and that sort of thing, you know. They have just come from 
London, where they have been having a regular season. I 
suppose that is why her mother looks so done up, poor thing. 
Miss Bligh said it was awful hard work.” 
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“Do you know,” said a girl who had been the young man’s 
particular partner in the game that day, and whom he imagined 
he would very much like to have for his partner through life, 
“do you know, I have made a discovery. TZhzs is the Miss 
Bligh whom we heard that Lord Alne was making up to in 
London.” 

“ And has she come down here after him?” asked another, 
and rather sharp, pert-looking girl. 

“You horrid, ill-natured thing,” returned the other. “Of 
course not! You know that Mrs. Bligh is sister to Mr. Melnotte, 
the banker. That is why they have come here.” 

“ Besides,” put in Nina Selwyn, “they are Roman Catholics, 
you know.” 

“Are they? You don’t mean it!” exclaimed the sharp girl. 
“JT had not heard it. Oh, well, then of course there will be no 
question of Lord Alne marrying her.” 

“Well, I don’t know that that quite settles the question,” 
returned Nina. “It very much depends on what sort of Roman 
Catholics these Blighs are. If they are not extreme people, I 
do not at all see that it may not end in something. Of course 
there are Roman Catholics and Roman Catholics.” 

“T hope, my dear, that you don’t forget that 7 am a 
Catholic,” said a youthful, middle-aged lady, turning her head 
round from the next table where she had been carrying on 
an engrossing conversation with another flannel-clothed young 
man. 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Munro, I quite forgot!” said Nina, 
colouring crimson; for people have a way of thinking it an 
insult and an impropriety to mention the word Catholic, when 
a Catholic is present. “You must forgive me. Somehow I 
always forget that you are a Roman Catholic.” 

It was now Mrs. Munro’s turn to flush up. She did not at 
all approve of its being ignored that she was a Catholic, and 
yet her whole life seemed to be an effort to make people forget 
the fact. She was one of those Catholics who take as their 
standard the Protestant world which surrounds them, and the 
atmosphere of which is the only air they breathe. They try to 
see with the eyes of Protestants, to hear with their ears, to 
speak with their tongues ; to be, in fact, as good imitations of 
them as possible. They generally outdo those whom they 
would imitate. If the women around them are rather fast, 
they are faster. If their neighbours go to twelve balls a week, 
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they will go to thirteen. If there is a word to be said that 
had better not be said, it is they who say it. If there is a 
book written that had just better not be read, it is they who 
read it, and proclaim that they have read it. 

If these Catholics would call things by their right names, 
and would own that they compete in worldliness with worldly 
Protestants for the advantages, whether social or intellectual 
which might be gained, it would be a very simple matter, for 
what is it but the old, old choice between God and the world ? 
But they will not do so. All the time they are running the 
unworthy race they have a deluded idea that they are benefiting 
themselves thereby as Christians ; that they are even benefiting 
others ; indeed it is by no means sure that they do not think 
they are benefiting God’s Church! They think that if they can 
prove to the outside world that they are in all things neither 
better nor worse than other people, they will thereby show that 
the Catholic Church is not as black as she is painted ! 

As has been said, Mrs. Munro was not best pleased when 
Nina Selwyn, in apology for her apparent rudeness, said that 
she always forgot that she was a Catholic. 

“Well, I don’t know why you should feel that, dear,” she 
replied, tartly, as she turned her chair round towards the girl. 
“TI am sure that I never disguise the fact that I am a Catholic. 
Perhaps you think that Catholics always go about with rosaries 
in their hands and crucifixes round their necks! You must not 
think that all Catholics are nuns, my dear.” 

“Of course not, dear Mrs. Munro,” said Nina. “I am afraid 
to speak, for I am sure to offend you; but all that I mean is 
that I always feel quite at my ease with you, and I do not feel 
that you are any different to the rest of us. Now, I know the 
Melnottes pretty well. You know whom I mean: the banker’s 
people, who it turns out are cousins of these Blighs. When I 
am with them I never do feel quite at my ease. There is 
always something between us. It is not that they are stiff, for 
they are awfully nice, but I feel the whole time I am with them 
that they cannot forget that they are Roman Catholics, and 
that they consider themselves to be somewhat different to 
me. With you it is all right. You are such a real sensible 
Roman Catholic.” 

“Oh, the Melnottes are awfully strict, my dear, awfully,” 
replied Mrs.Munro. “I do not pretend to their degree of 
sanctity ; but fortunately that is not expected of us, poor 
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ordinary mortals. But tell me, Nina, about these Blighs. 
They have arrived, have they not? You know that this year 
in London Lord Alne was by way of wanting to marry the 
girl?” 

“So Geraldine Boyle was just saying, and we say that we 
do not think it will come to anything because she is a Roman 
Catholic. There, I am not forgetting whom I am speaking to 
this time ; and I want to know what you think about it.” 

“My dear child,” replied Mrs.Munro, “why should her 
religion prevent it? It is becoming quite a common thing for 
Catholics and Protestants to marry. You know our Church 
allows it, and /o¢s of people do it. Why, there is Sir Everard 
Muncaster, he married a Catholic, and Lord Dumford’s second 
son is going to marry one, and, oh, I could mention lots of 
cases. I can assure you, I saw Lord Alne with Margaret 
Bligh (Mrs. Munro was one of those women who always call 
other people by their Christian names whether they know them 
or not), and I can assure you that he was mos? particular in his 
attentions. In fact everybody thought that it would have been 
all settled before the season was over.” 

“Perhaps he considered his mother,” said, sententiously, 
a stout old lady who had been sitting a silent listener to this 
giddy talk. The heart of this Mrs. Forbes had been burning 
with indignation within her at the light tone taken by her 
companions as to the possibility of Lord Alne marrying Miss 
Bligh, for of all those present she was probably the only one 
possessed of the real, and now old-fashioned, prejudices against 
Catholics. “He must know too well what her sentiments are 
to entertain the thought of marrying a Romanist.” 

“ Poor—dear—old—lady!” said Mrs.Munro, laying emphasis 
on each word. “What a sell for her if he does!” And she 
burst into a peal of by no means discordant laughter. 

“If he does really mean it, it is a very good thing for him 
that the Dowager is abroad,” said Nina Selwyn. “I do not 
think he would dare do it if he had to face her.” 

“Surely Lord Alne is his own master,” observed Mrs. Munro. 

“No man is his own master,” retorted Mrs. Forbes, solemnly. 
“Moreover, Lord Alne is the most devoted of sons, and would, 
I am sure, have as close a regard for the Fifth Commandment 
as, I trust, he will always have for the Second!” 

“Oh, I always get mixed up in the Commandments,” replied 
Mrs. Munro, somewhat flippantly. She delighted in teasing 
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Mrs. Forbes, especially as she knew that most of the company 
in which they met usually sided with her. 

Nina, who saw that the two ladies were on the verge of a 
quarrel, now rose and proposed to the players to resume their 
game before it was too late. Mrs. Munro followed her, finding 
the younger members of the party more lively companions than 
their elders. So Mrs. Forbes and Mrs. Kirkpatrick, the new 
Colonel’s wife, were ieft alone together. 

“So you say the Dowager Lady Alne is away at present,” 
observed the latter, by way of making conversation. 

“Yes, dear soul, she has been called away from home to 
look after her daughter, the Honourable Mrs. Noel, who is out 
of health abroad, and whose husband is obliged to be in 
England. I dare say you think it strange that we should call 
her the Dowager, while her son has no wife, but it is a name we 
have given her among ourselves.” 

“So Mrs. Noel was a Miss Alne, was she?” 

“Miss Chenevix, my dear Mrs. Kirkpatrick,” corrected the 
other. “Chenevix is the family name.” 

“Those names try my patience,” returned the Colonel’s wife. 
“Why children cannot have the same name as their parents 
beats me.” 

“The titles of the aristocracy are certainly very perplexing 
at first,’ replied Mrs. Forbes, with a fat smile of superior know- 
ledge. 

“So you know old Lady Alne well?” said the other. 

“Intimately, my dear Mrs. Kirkpatrick, most intimately. 
She is at her right post looking after her daughter, as she 
always is at her right post, dear creature, but, I assure you, that 
we miss her most terribly. The various charities which she 
conducts so admirably are suffering sadly from her absence. 
I am her deputy when she is away, and, I can assure you, a 
most inefficient one. The head for business that the dear 
Dowager has is really quite surprising. She keeps the threads 
of quite a dozen pious societies in her hands in a way that fairly 
astonishes us. She is a woman of great ability, I can assure 
you, and, indeed, a perfect saint, as the Romanists say. In fact, 
she would be canonized if she belonged to them.” 

“Indeed,” replied Mrs. Kirkpatrick, concealing a yawn, for 
she found the conversation rather dull. 

“But we must, I fear, resign ourselves to losing her before 
long,” continued Mrs. Forbes, “for I suppose we must expect 
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that Lord Alne will some day bring a wife to Alne Court. But 
I do most sincerely hope and pray that it will not be this 
Miss Bligh. Dear Dowager, how she would suffer!” 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick began to feel so exasperated by the bore 
that she quite devoutly hoped that Lord Alne would marry Miss 
Bligh, if only to spite Mrs. Forbes and the “ Dear Dowager.” 
However, she kept her wicked wishes to herself and bade 
farewell to her tormentor with the utmost urbanity, saying she 
was so very glad to have made her acquaintance ! 


CHAPTER II. 
THE RICH COUSIN. 

COLONEL BLIGH, Margaret’s father, had died when she was 
only a little child, so that she had no distinct recollection of 
any other life than that which she had led alone with her 
mother till she was eighteen, at the time that this story begins. 
She loved to think of those early days, and in after-years she 
often looked back on her young life, and wondered whether 
it was given to many other girls to be as very happy as she 
had always been. Many people might have thought that her 
ideas of happiness were easily realized, for it was a simple 
and perhaps dull enough life that she had led, living in a 
small cottage on the outskirts of the remote country town of 
Amleigh, with fewer amusements, and fewer excitements. 
Colonel Bligh had left his widow and child with very limited 
means, so limited that it had cost poor Mrs. Bligh many an 
anxious hour pondering how to make two ends meet in 
accordance with her views of what her mode of living should 
be. These anxious hours, working on a naturally anxious 
mind, had prematurely aged her and lowered her spirits, but 
such anxieties never affected Margaret. Their poverty was 
not enough to stint the Blighs in any necessary of life, and 
the little luxuries which made Margaret’s life happy, such as 
her chickens, and her rabbit-hutch, and the dear little garden, 
with its rockery made by herself, and planted by herself with 
flowers from the woods, or else her snug little room, full of 
humble though precious possessions, and adorned by her own 
ingenuity—all these cost but little money. 

She had been educated as a day scholar at a convent in the 
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town, the existence of which had been Mrs. Bligh’s chief reason 
for her choice of Amleigh as a home. There, among her own 
school-fellows, and in the orphanage attached to the convent, 
and among the poor people belonging to the mission, Margaret’s 
naturally sympathetic nature found food on which to expand 
itself. Above all there was her mother, from whom she had 
never been separated for a day, and in caring for whom, in 
loving whom, and in brightening whose wearied life, she found 
all her joy and all her duty. 

She would gladly have led this hidden, uneventful life for 
the rest of her days, but it was not ordained that it was 
to be so. 

It chanced that in the course of her travels a certain rich 
cousin of Colonel Bligh’s, also a widow, paid a visit in the 
neighbourhood of Amleigh. When there, she suddenly remem- 
bered .the long-forgotten existence of her cousin’s wife, and, 
following the impulse of the moment, resolved to pay her 
a visit. 

The smart carriage in which she was driving, with its tall 
horses and taller footman, dwarfed the little cottage at the gate 
of which it drew up. The diminutive maid, who with “cook” 
formed Mrs. Bligh’s whole establishment, was nearly reduced to 
complete imbecility by the arrival of the stately lady, whose 
velvet gown fairly raked the gravel path from side to side as 
she approached the door, and whose heavily-trimmed cloak 
caught and tore down the creeper that twined over the trellis- 
work porch. 

Mrs. Burnaby, for such was the rich cousin’s name, had 
called on the Blighs in a spirit of pure patronage, but she 
left the cottage in a very different frame of mind. In her 
early girlhood she had had a very tender feeling for Colonel 
Bligh, and being a very warm-hearted and impulsively affec- 
tionate woman, she had not been five minutes in the room 
with his daughter before she was completely captivated by 
her pretty bright looks and ways. Towards Mrs. Bligh she 
felt less attracted. Perhaps, though she herself had refused to 
marry Colonel Bligh on the score of impecuniosity, she could 
not quite forgive the woman who had supplanted her in his 
affections. 

She left the cottage with every sort of plan for the benefit of 
her young cousin seething through her brain, and the result 
of her cogitations was revealed in a letter which arrived two 
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days after her visit, and the contents of which fell on poor 
Mrs. Bligh with something of the effect of a thunder-bolt. This 
was the letter : 





My dear Cecilia,—After my visit to you the other day I could not 
forgive myself for having allowed all these years to go by without 
renewing our old acquaintance. Now, however, I wish to make up 
for lost time. I cannot allow a rose like your Margaret to bloom 
unseen in your poky little Amleigh, while I am here, a lone woman, 
on whom Providence has bestowed more than her share of this world’s 
goods, possessed of this large Berkeley Square house with lots of rooms 
absolutely wasted, and possessed moreover of horses and carriages, all 
eating their heads off for want of work. 

So now, my dear, you and our Margaret are to come and stay with 
me as soon after Easter as you can, and the child is to have a real 
London season. My house shall be yours, if you will only leave me a 
corner in it from which to look on at the furveur I mean our pretty 
Margaret to make. I will take no refusal, my dear, and I have already 
worried the lives out of fifty dressmakers with the orders for gowns 
that I have given them. It is my whim that Margaret should be my 
doll, and that I should dress her and do everything for her while she is 
under my roof. This is the first vea/ pleasure that I shall have ever 
been able to give myself with my useless wealth, so you must humour 
your exacting and affectionate old cousin, 

Louisa BURNABY. 

P.S.—I have not forgotten, my dear Cecilia, that you and your 
child are Roman Catholics. I profess complete ignorance as to how 
much or in what way your religion may influence your views of life, 
but I only trust that you will let no scruple stand in the way of what I 
feel will be so much to the advantage of the child of my dear Cousin 
Alfred. 

Contrary to her usual custom, Mrs. Bligh did not at once 
communicate the contents of this letter to her daughter. She 
kept them to herself for twenty-four whole hours, and it was 


only next morning after breakfast that, looking worn and ill - 


from the effects of her night of anxious meditation, she handed 
the letter silently to Margaret. 

“Tt is very kind of her, very, very kind,” said the girl, after 
reading it. “Fortunately it is very easy to say ‘No’ without 
wounding her feelings.” 

“On the contrary, my love,” replied her mother, nervously, 
“T am going to write by the middle-day post to say that we 
will accept the invitation.” 

“Oh, mama, we cannot!” cried Margaret, aghast. To this 
girl who had never left home, to break up her life and part with 
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all the little surroundings which made up her home joys, seemed 
an impossible wrench. 

“Yes, dear,” returned Mrs. Bligh, with a tremulous sigh, “I 
have thought and thought it over, and I think it would be 
wrong to refuse an offer like this; a chance of letting you 
know and see people whom you could never meet here. I 
should not have sought it out, but now that the offer has been 
made I feel determined that I ought to accept it. So it is no 
use, dear, trying to make me change my mind.” 

“Really? You mean it vea//y ?” murmured Margaret. And 
somehow in those few moments the scene had changed to her. 
The enterprise of youth had asserted itself. She had outlived 
the fear of the wrench of leaving her old life, and her young 
heart had leaped within her at the prospect of fairyland which 
was opened out before her. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE THIN END OF THE WEDGE. 


It does not come within the scope of this story to enter into 
the details of Margaret Bligh’s London season. Her kind old 
cousin kept her word most faithfully, and there was no limit 
put to the girl’s enjoyment of any possible pleasure that society 
could give her. The only enjoyment which was entirely 
forbidden to her was that of rest. Had she or her mother 
ventured to refuse any invitation, then indeed would the vials 
of Mrs. Burnaby’s wrath have been poured on both of them. 

Poor Mrs. Bligh toiled out night after night, day after day, 
uncomplainingly, nay, cheerfully, till her face became haggard, 
and her eyes sunken as though she were attacked by some 
severe illness. But she kept up bravely and unselfishly, and 
to all Margaret’s loving inquiries only replied by persisting 
that she enjqyed going out, and that it would be good for her 
in the long run, and so forth. 

As for Margaret, she plunged into her new life with a zest 
and keenness such as could, perhaps, be felt only by a girl 
brought up as quietly as she had been. Reared in the midst 
of love and loving friends, and unaccustomed to think about 
herself, she did not know what shyness meant. Self-conscious- 
ness spoils many a pleasure, and in that way Margaret’s 
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pleasure was unspoilt. Her sweet, fair face won most hearts, 
and her bright natural ways won the hearts of the remainder ; 
so that few girls have drunk to the dregs of the mere pleasures 
of a London season more than she did. 

In this whirl of pleasure-seeking and pleasure-finding, to 
which her former life had totally unaccustomed her, she seemed 
to forget any previous existence. Then she had not known 
what it was to seek for a pleasure. All her many and simple 
joys had come to her unsought, and in the ordinary path of her 
daily life. Now that time, and Amleigh, and all its surroundings 
was as a dream to her. Sometimes after her return from a ball 
in the early hours of morning, as she lay on her bed with 
throbbing brain and aching feet, gazing at the purple sky of 
dawn, and listening to the chatter of the sparrows in the 
Square, she would ask herself if she were indeed the same 
Margaret as she had been in the days gone by. Then some- 
times she would fall asleep with a vague wish, almost a prayer, 
that she might be the old Margaret once more. 

At first she enjoyed her gay life for enjoyment’s sake only. 
Provided that she danced, and chattered, and amused herself, 
she cared very little with whom it was that she danced, and 
chattered, and amused herself. But by degrees one figure 
singled itself out of the crowd, and assumed more personality 
than the rest. There was one, with whom if she did not dance 
at all or as much as she expected, she came home restless and 
disappointed: one, with whom if she did dance or talk as 
much as she wished, she came home exultant—but all the 
same, restless. 

This one person was Lord Alne, the owner of the old Court 
with which indirect acquaintance was made in the opening 
chapter of this story. 

By degrees the mornings when she came home disappointed 
grew fewer and fewer, till they ceased altogether to exist; for 
wherever she went there was Lord Alne at her side: he had 
neither eyes nor tongue for any one but her. 

And she knew that she liked to be with him, and that she 
was more than ever restless during the few hours that she was 
out of his society. She knew that she felt content only when he 
was with her, but that was all she cared to know. What she 
saw made Mrs. Bligh wonder and ask herself the most searching 
questions, but Margaret herself drew no conclusions—for a time. 


It was one night as Lord Alne and Margaret were sitting 
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together in a conservatory, while the dance they were engaged 
for was being danced without them, that in the midst of other 
talk he asked her to what church she went in London. 

“Qh, we generally go to Farm Street,” she replied ; “it is so 


very near.” 
“What?” he said, and she saw an almost imperceptible 
change pass over his countenance. “The Roman Catholic 


church? I did not know that you were Roman Catholics!” 

“You don’t mean it!” exclaimed Margaret, with innocent 
wonder. She thought somehow that every one took the fact 
for granted; though now it flashed across her mind that not 
one word had she ever said to Lord Alne or to any other ball- 
room acquaintance which could have led them to suspect that 
she was a Catholic any more than a Buddhist. It also flashed 
across her that the Margaret Bligh of old days could not have 
so easily ignored or allowed to be ignored what she thought 
was the most prominent feature of her existence. 

Lord Alne was curiously absent-minded during the rest of 
that dance, nor did he ask Margaret to dance again that 
evening. Next night he was not at the ball that Margaret 
went to, and again the next night her eye wandered over the 
room in vain search for him. 

It was on the afternoon of the day following that the Blighs 
were at a breakfast given by a cousin of Lord Alne’s. He was 
not there, and the cousin told Margaret (rather pointedly, she 
thought), that he had gone off quite unexpectedly to fish in 
Norway. 

All at once a thick veil fell over Margaret’s enjoyment of 
life. The party she was at was hateful: everything she did was 
hateful! Why had she ever, thought she, cared for society and 
that sort of thing! She was cross and restless all the evening 
and all the night, and next day she felt that she must face 
herself, and ask herself a few questions. 

Fortunately for her this next day was Sunday when, though 
Mrs. Burnaby’s drawing-room was crowded with visitors all the 
afternoon, life was not quite such a whirl as on other days. 

Yes, pondered Margaret, there was no doubt about it; she 
had managed to give a good deal of her heart to this man, and 
she felt bitterly humiliated and ashamed. She felt, of course, 
ashamed that she should have allowed herself to fall half in 
love with a man who had so evidently shown that he did not 
care for her; but she felt still more ashamed that she could 
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have done so with a man who was not a Catholic. She looked 
back to her younger days, to her life not two months ago, and 
she remembered the sacred feelings she had had then about 
marriage. She had not indeed indulged in day-dreams, nor 
thought much about marriage as concerning herself, but 
whenever she had done so she had thought of it as a sacred 
union, very very holy, in which she and her possible husband 
would walk together through life, hand-in-hand, towards eternity, 
one in faith and in their final aim, though they might be 
different in everything else. She had never looked on marriage 
as possible under any other circumstances, and yet she had 
abdicated and thrown over these almost first principles on the 
very first provocation, and had been quite ready to give her 
heart and her whole life to a man whom she knew so little and 
who knew her so little, that it was only, as it were, accidentally, 
that he had discovered she was a Catholic! 

What had come over her? she asked herself. This London 
life with its feverish pleasure-hunting had transformed her. 
She had seemingly forgotten she was a Catholic; she had 
almost forgotten that she had a soul! Oh, how she wished now 
that she had never come to London! How she longed to ask 
her mother to take her back to her dear old home! However, 
she added mentally, thank God it is not too late. And it was 
with a sorely humbled heart that as she knelt in church that 
Sunday, she thanked God that it was not too late. 

Mrs. Burnaby was furious. She had felt elated when she 
saw, or thought she saw, that her worldly plans for Margaret 
had been so crowned with success that she was likely to make 
the great match of the season; and now her disappointment 
was great in proportion. She felt that everybody had been to 
blame in some way or other, so she visited her wrath on every- 
body. She was a little cross to Margaret, but with every one 
else her temper was simply vile. Her cook, who had been with 
her for years, could not stand it, and gave warning (only, 
however, to withdraw it next day), and every servant in the 
house had a terrible time of it. Even her little pet terrier came 
in for a share of her temper ; but it was poor, patient Mrs. Bligh 
who bore the brunt of it. 

She, poor soul, was just in that sore and uncertain state 
of mind which made it most difficult for her to bear her over- 
powering cousin’s indignation. She felt that she ought to be 
very thankful that Lord Alne had disappeared so opportunely, 
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for of course, she said to herself, she could never have approved 
of any engagement between him and her child; but all the 
same, in her inmost, almost unrecognized heart, she could not 
help being disappointed. 

“No, no, no,” said Mrs. Burnaby for about the hundredth 
time, “nothing you can say will persuade me that the young 
man has not behaved shamefully !” 

She was standing in front of the empty grate with her hands 
behind her, looking very masterful. Mrs. Bligh lay back in 
a very low chair, feeling small and very much below her. 

“ But, Louisa,” she ventured feebly to object, “he really has 
never made any advances. I think he admired Margaret, and 
liked to dance with her, but he never committed himself in 
any way.” 

“That is just it!” retorted the other. “You have mis- 
managed. the whole affair disgracefully. I ought to have taken 
the child out myself, and not trusted her to you!” 

“T am glad he has gone away,” replied Mrs, Bligh, des- 
perately, her maternal feelings, wounded by the last speech, 
giving her unwonted courage. “I could never have liked such 
a marriage.” 

This was quite a new view of the case, and Mrs. Burnaby 
felt so taken aback that she scarcely knew how to find words 
withering enough to express her feelings. 

“Well, my dear Cecilia,” she said after a pause, “wisdom 
was never your strong point.” 

“How could I like it?” was Mrs. Bligh’s answer. “You 
know I must wish my child to marry one of her own religion.” 

“Her own fiddlesticks!” replied the other, promptly. “So 
you expect her to marry a Roman Catholic, do you? And 
pray, if I may ask, who is it to be?” 

“Tf it is for her good to marry, some one will turn up,” 
murmured Mrs. Bligh. 

“Oh, it is no earthly good making it a matter of fatalism !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Burnaby. “Margaret must marry, zs to marry ; 
so we may as well face the matter sensibly and rationally. So, 
pray, what Roman Catholic is there whom she knows, or is 
likely to know, or likely to marry? Why, you could count 
them on the fingers of one hand, if you polled the United 
Kingdom! She is to wait for an impossible young man to turn 
up, is she? Not if Z know it, Cecilia!” 

“The right man will come,” put in Mrs. Bligh, feebly. 
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“Really, Cecilia, I am surprised at your having so little 
care for your child’s interests!” retorted her cousin, vehemently. 
“Face her prospects! What are you? About as poor as 
a church mouse, are you not? What could you give Margaret 
if you let her marry a poor man? Nothing, or next door to 
nothing. The right man, indeed! I suppose you would be 
quite contented if she married an Irish labourer. He would be 
the right man, perhaps.” 

“Why need she marry at all? said Mrs. Bligh. 

“Why need she marry? She must marry. My Margaret 
is not to be an old maid on twopence a year,I can tell you! 
It is a good thing she has friends in this world besides her 
mother !” 

“Well, of course you will not listen to me,” returned 
Mrs. Bligh, rising with some dignity. “My child is my all in 
this life, but my lips are sealed and my hands tied by my 
position here. Your kindness to my child and to me has been 
so great that I had rather keep silence when we differ on any 
point regarding her.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Cecilia,” replied Mrs. Burnaby, forcing 
her back into her chair and kissing her. “You ought to know 
by this time that you cannot be offended with me. I am 
a horridly rude old woman, but I never mean to hurt any one. 
And the truth is, that I am so vexed about this affair that I 
scarcely know myself. You are vexed, too; you know you are,. 
though you do talk such nonsense. Why, what woman in the 
whole world would not wish her daughter to marry Lord Alne ? 
Even if he were old and ugly it would almost be in human 
nature to wish for it; but, my dear, he has everything. He 
is young, good-looking, and rich, very rich. The world has. 
never breathed anything against his character that I have heard 
of ; and apparently he is very much taken by your girl. What 
more can you want?” 

“He is certainly very charming,” smiled Mrs. Bligh, who 
wished to obliterate the memory of what had so nearly been 
a quarrel with her hostess. 

“Charming! of course he is. Charming is not the word. 
- When he came and made up to me the other day because I am 
Margaret’s cousin, I could have fallen in love with him myself. 
And you know you feel just the same.” 

“He is very kind and attentive to me, certainly,” admitted: 
Mrs. Bligh. 
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“ Of course he is,” said Mrs. Burnaby as before. “He would 
be a delightful son-in-law, my dear. That would bea matter 
of course, for I have been told that he is a most delightful son. 
And you know it is proverbial that good sons make good 
husbands. So, my dear Cecilia, take my word for it; you 
would be flying in the face of Divine Providence if you did not 
do all you can to encourage this match, if only another chance 


is given to you.” 


A fortnight had passed since Lord Alne had so suddenly 
disappeared, and the London season was wearing on towards 
its end. Margaret and her mother still went to balls and 
parties night after night, for Mrs. Burnaby still insisted, and 
Mrs. Bligh still thought it right to submit to her iron rule. 
But, poor woman, she was so worn out, that she sometimes felt 
as if she could scarcely live to drag herself to the end of her 
servitude. A change had come over Margaret, and she too felt 
tired as well as her mother, and wished from the bottom of her 
heart that the season were well over. 

It was the fifth ball she had been to in the week, and very 
weary she felt, weary of limb, and weary of heart. She had 
danced every dance, while other girls less fortunate had stood 
idle half the night; but it made no difference, she was very 
weary of it all. She was wishing that her mother had ordered 
the carriage earlier, wishing that the season were over, wishing 
that she had never known Mrs. Burnaby, when on looking up 
listlessly with a suppressed yawn, she saw Lord Alne standing 
in front of her! 

“ Have you come back from Norway?” she almost gasped. 

“T never went,” he replied. “I have been wandering about, 
and have come back, because,” he continued, lowering his voice 
and half-leaning towards her with a strange glow in his eyes, 
“because I could not keep away.” 

Margaret felt as if every drop of her blood had stopped in its 
course through her veins. But the room she was in, and the 
world she was in, were very different to what they had been 
two minutes before ; and all life was bathed in golden sunshine. 

Perhaps her Guardian Angel had smiled pitifully on her 
when she uttered that prayer of thanksgiving that it was not 
too late! 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BLACKBERRY COTTAGE. 


RICHARD MELNOTTE, Mrs. Bligh’s brother, was a banker at 
Ulminster. Such at any rate he was-by courtesy styled by 
his friends and acquaintances in the town, though technically 
he was only the responsible manager of the Ulminster branch 
of a large banking company, which had its house in almost 
every considerable town in the United Kingdom. 

He was as different to his sister as one human being well 
can be to another. While she had imbibed all the weakness, 
the anxious hesitancy and painful self-searching which ever 
flowed in the blood of her race, his straightforwardness and 
promptitude amounted almost to roughness. It is probable 
that without these characteristics he would never have risen to 
his present position, not only at the bank but among his circle 
of acquaintances; for he was one of those who have a rare 
gift of influence. There was nothing in either his appearance 
or manner that was likely to attract, for the first impression in 
each was, if anything, repelling from its want of polish, but 
still, wherever he was, he found himself a centre. Friends, 
and even those who might have been only casual acquaintances 
gravitated to him for counsel in their affairs, and it was but 
seldom that his advice, once given, was not followed, for he had 
a rare gift of going straight to the mark. 

What he was to his friends he was still more to his family. 
As a father to his tribe of sons and daughters his influence was 
unbounded. It set the faces of one and all straight towards 
the end to be attained, and, used consciously and unconsciously, 
it kept them pointing there unswervingly. Not one member of 
the large family was in any way, either intellectually or physi- 
cally remarkable, but each one was steadily making his or her 
way through life, fulfilling in the simplest way the end for which 
he or she was apparently created. 

Mrs. Melnotte, of whom more may be heard later, was a 
hopeless invalid with some affection of the spine which kept 
her chained to her bed or sofa. 

The banker and his sister had been much separated of late 
years, so now that Mrs. Bligh had temporarily broken up her 
home her brother was very anxious that she and Margaret 
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should pay him a visit before they settled down once more at 
Amleigh. 

A very advantageous offer had been made to Mrs. Bligh 
for her little cottage there, and after consulting her brother 
she agreed to let it for a year, and take a house in Ulminster 
‘instead. The opportunity for brother and sister to be together 
was too good to be wasted ; and, if truth be told, both Margaret 
and her mother, being thoroughly unsettled by their great 
uprooting, were more inclined for further change than for a 
return to their old familiar life at Amleigh. 

So it was settled. This was some time before Margaret 
knew Lord Alne, or anyhow before she thought enough about 
him to know where his country home was. When, later on in 
their acquaintance, he heard that they were going to settle 
down in his neighbourhood, he insisted on making his agent 
look for a suitable house for them—an offer which poor 
Mrs. Bligh at once accepted, partly because of the advantages 
which this help afforded in relieving her of trouble and respon- 
sibility, partly because she was at that time rapidly assuming 
the position of the bird which hovers in ever-narrowing circles 
round the coiled-up rattlesnake. The coincidence that Lord 
Alne’s estate should be near where she had already settled to 
live, acted on a certain superstitious side of Mrs. Bligh’s 
character which under less happy circumstances might have 
grown till she became the very slave to omens and other 
influences of a divining nature. 

The agent did not neglect the commission entrusted to 

- him; and so it happened that Blackberry Cottage, the pretty 
little villa hired by Mrs. Bligh, was Lord Alne’s property, and 
situated at the very gates of his park, and not at all near the 
brother to be close to whom was her original object in choosing 
that neighbourhood for a home. Mr. Melnotte, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, was very much surprised at the whole pro- 
' ceeding, and especially at his sister employing any one but 
himself to look for a house, and at her settling down so far 
from him. Living a secluded life, he knew nothing about the 
sayings and doings of the gay London world, or some light 
might have been thrown on the subject. 

He was not the only person dissatisfied, for poor Margaret 
did not at all like the arrangement which had been made 
‘ without any reference to herself. During the two weeks when 
Lord Alne was by way of being in Norway, the step taken, 
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and the way it had been taken, caused her to spend the most 
bitter moments which she had known in all her life. 


Meanwhile the London season wore itself out and reached 
its end; and, contrary to the expectations of all busybodies, 
Lord Alne had not asked Margaret Bligh to be his wife. He 
had returned from his attempted trip to Norway, resolved to 
do so; but se could not so lightly give up the battle. In her 
heart she knew that the day was lost, but her feeble efforts to 
keep her head above water, and fight for what she had once, 
in nobler, higher moments, thought to be right, gave her a 
certain chill reserve when with him which, while it made 
Mrs. Burnaby wring her hands in despair, had its effect on 
him, and made him afraid to venture all to lose all. 

So, in the last week of July, Margaret and her mother left 
Berkeley Square and took up their abode at Blackberry Cottage. 
Mrs. Burnaby parted from Margaret most unwillingly, for she 
was full of anxiety as to the ultimate success of her pet plan. 
Before she bade farewell to her, she sought to extort a promise 
from the girl that she would come to her again next year, 
“if—if—if.” Margaret hastily replied that she would above 
all things like to come again without any “if—if—if.” Mrs. 
Burnaby then looked at her slily, and in a way which sent 
the hot blood rushing to Margaret’s cheeks, and made her turn 
to play vehemently with the little terrier that lay on the sofa- 
cushion. Mrs. Burnaby left the room smiling, and somewhat 
easier in her mind. 

Once settled at Blackberry Cottage, mother and daughter 
never mentioned Lord Alne to each other if they could possibly 
help it, for each was unnecessarily afraid of the severe judgment 
of the other. 

The fact is, that ever since his return to London, Mrs. Bligh’s 
scruples as to the advisability of Margaret marrying him had 
got weaker and weaker. She fought in defence of them so 
feebly and unwillingly that by the time she left Berkeley 
Square they had very nearly ceased to exist, and she felt as 
disappointed as Mrs. Burnaby herself that he had not already 
proposed. After all, she argued, why should she not wish for 
this marriage? A mixed marriage was no sin, and, that once 
allowed, Lord Alne was possessed of every attribute to make 
him such a husband as she would choose for her child. Now 
that she lived under the shadow, as it were, of his great house, 
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his wealth and position impressed her as they had not done in 
London where she had beheld him a mere unit in society, and 
where both wealth and position had to be taken on trust. 
However, though she soon argued her own conscience into a 
serene state, she kept her thoughts from Margaret, being in the 
dark as to her view of the case, and being fearful of shocking 
her. 

And Margaret, on her side, being equally in the dark, held 
her tongue for fear of shocking and grieving her mother by 
letting her know how completely her principles were giving 
way, and that she was now getting to set her heart on that 
which a few weeks ago she thought she had repudiated. For 
by this time she had to own to herself that she was ready to 
marry Lord Alne if he asked her. Once the thin end of the 
wedge had been allowed to introduce itself, the rest had 
followed quickly. She no longer shrank with indignation from 
herself for so lightly giving up all her old ideals of marriage, 
but argued with any remaining repugnance that she had. She, 
too, like her mother, told herself that mixed marriages being, 
under certain conditions, allowed, she could not be doing wrong. 
“ And,” she hastily added to herself, “I do care for him so much 
that I cannot give him up!” 
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I.—LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP ULLATHORNE.! 


THE Editors of Archbishop Ullathorne’s Autobiography have 
rendered us excellent service by the speedy publication of this 
volume of his Letters. The Autobiography was one of the very 
best books that have appeared for a long time, and those who 
read it and were interested in it, as every reader necessarily 
must have been, will have desired to know more of the marked 
and striking character that had so fearlessly shown itself in that 
delightful book. There is nothing that is so well calculated to 
supplement an autobiography as a collection of letters. Arch- 
bishop Ullathorne is fortunate in this, that a congregation of 
nuns looked to him as their father and founder. They had 
peculiar claims on him for instruction and guidance, and they 
were sure to prize and treasure up every word thus addressed to 
them. The core and staple existed here of a most valuable 
collection of letters, which was sure to be supplemented by 
many more from various quarters. Add to this that at the 
head of that Congregation there chanced to be one of the most 
practised and skilful writers in England, and our good fortune is 
evident. 

The Archbishop’s success as a letter-writer is second only to 
that which we have so keenly admired in his Autobiography, 
and more was not to be expected. He wrote the narrative of 
his life with the most admirable simplicity, united with an 
absolute freedom from human respect. It was begun as far 
back as the year 1868. In the volume before us we have a 
letter about the Autobiography bearing the date of Pentecost 
in that year, and a very characteristic letter it is. In it he says 
that he is not sentimental, and he was quite right. There was 
no sentimentality in him, and therefore there is none to be 
found in his Life, his letters, or his books. 


1 Letters of Archbishop Ullathorne, London: Burns and Oates, 
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I send you the missing sheets down to my entrance at Downside, 
omitting much that came into my head, as early feelings revived, 
awakened by early scenes, lest I should get prolix and too much in 
the vein of Chateaubriand. Unless I go on with it straight ahead it 
will never be done, and I wish to please you, though at my own cost. 
But how exigeant some mortals are. Here is A expressing regret 
that I give no history of my interior combats when I entered the 
Novitiate. Why, I have hinted that my combat there was to go to La 
Trappe. But nothing will satisfy some people but sentimentality, as if 
one could manufacture that feeble article at command. You will not 
find the next records quite so romantic, and perhaps you may think my 
fate has been hard in having been sent first to sea, then to Botany Bay, 
then to Coventry, and next—climax of all—to Prior Park. No wonder 
I should turn out Brummagem at last. 





This volume of letters, produced as a companion to the 
Autobiography, will, we hope, share its popularity. The former 
volume came down no further than the Hierarchy in 1850, and 
there is much to be found in the Letters to complete the 
narrative. Their historical portion puts before us in the first 
instance the tumult that, after the Hierarchy, culminated in the 
abortive Ecclesiastical Titles Act. Dr. Ullathorne necessarily 
took a prominent part in meeting the outcry and threatened 
persecution, at first, as he said, because before Cardinal 
Wiseman’s return to England, “there was no one else to do it ;” 
and later, in union with the Cardinal. The Bishop’s own view 
was very simple. “A few Bishops will have to go once to jail, 
and the whole matter would be ended.” 

A little later Bishop Ullathorne did “go to jail,” but when 
imprisonment came it was not in defence of the beneficent 
action of the Pope. The Bishop of Birmingham and Canon 
Moore were imprisoned in Warwick Jail in the year 1853, 
“not for debt, but because we were the legal trustees of a 
legacy.” A Catholic gentleman had left eighty shares in the 
Monmouthshire Banking Company to the Bishop and the 
President of Oscott for the benefit of one of the missions of 
the diocese. The Bank broke and the screw was unwarrantably 
put on the Bishop and the President in the expectation that 
Catholics would not let them go to jail. The Bishop would not 
allow any appeal to be made in his behalf to the charity of 
Catholics and preferred to be imprisoned, and even if necessary 
to pass through the Bankruptcy Court. From his prison he 
wrote in these terms : 
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We are not worse accommodated than a Carthusian monk; our 
cells are quite as good as those of a convent, and we said Mass in one 
of them this morning. We have a ward to ourselves and all the 
attention and civilities that our position admits of. We are quite 
happy and rather enjoy our quiet, except that it is interrupted by the 
visits of our friends from Leamington. When I said we were not 
worse off than Carthusians, I ought to have added that they do not 
have their diet from an hotel. 


At the time it was said that the prison officials were sorry 
when the order came for the discharge of their prisoners, for 
they were so amply supplied with good things by the zeal of 
their friends, that they were obliged to call the warders and 
their families to their assistance to get their provisions con- 
sumed. “We had upwards of forty visitors yesterday,” the 
Bishop says in another letter. The carriages at the prison gate 
were like those at a /evee. 

The Bishop’s visit to the Curé d’Ars and to La Salette are 
described in very interesting letters. The account of the famous 
apparition of our Blessed Lady at La Salette was published by 
him and warmly defended ; and we learn with much pleasure 
that “his warm devotion and confident faith in the apparition 
were never shaken even by the subsequent unsatisfactory 
conduct of the witnesses, and that to the day of his death he 
continued an ardent champion of this devotion.” 

Some short accounts are given us of journeys made by 
Dr. Ullathorne to Subiaco at one time and to Einsiedeln at 
another, as well as of his visits to Rome. These last were not 
only on the occasion of the canonization of the Japanese 
Martyrs in 1862, and the Centenary of St. Peter in 1867, but 
also to take part in the Vatican Council in 1869 and the 
following year. With regard to this last most important 
occasion, when the Bishop spent about eight months in Rome, 
we are told that “his correspondence with various friends in 
England was very extensive, and would form a volume by 
itself.” A few specimens are all that are given to us here, and 
these are chosen, not because they speak of the Council, but to 
“recall to many readers that Rome of the Popes which in the 
last twenty years has undergone so woeful a change.” We are 
thankful for all we have in the shape of extracts from the letters 
written in so stirring a time, but we must confess that we long 
for a fuller supply of what would be not so much “a chronicle 
of controversy,” as an important contribution towards the 
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history of a Council that yields to none of its predecessors in 
momentous interest. The letters from Rome that we are 
privileged to read are delightful, the most precious of them 
being that which in six pages gives Bishop Ullathorne’s remem- 
brances of Bishop Grant, written on June 1, 1870, the very day 
of his death. “It will never be known in this world to how 
many persons of all ranks and of many countries he has been 
a light in darkness, a friend in need, or a guide in doubt.” It is 
an immense pleasure to come across this thoughtful hearty 
appreciation of one of whom it was truly said that “Dr. Grant 
thought more for other people than they think for themselves.” 

The Editors of this volume have done well to mingle letters 
of personal and various interest with the grand lessons on 
spiritual subjects of which it is chiefly composed. It must 
have been a temptation to have kept these spiritual letters to 
themselves, and to have regarded the book as_ exclusively 
spiritual reading. It is better as it is, but the letters on 
spiritual subjects are the most substantial and the most 
valuable portion of its contents. They are on all sorts of 
subjects, and will be a help to many persons under trials of 
many kinds. A specimen or two our readers have a right to 
expect from us and then we unwillingly must close this fasci- 
nating book. 

It is not often, as the Editor tells us, that the spiritual 
advantages of superiority are pointed out. It will be a conso- 
lation to any Superior to read Bishop Ullathorne’s letter to one 
in high office. 


A Superior who holds the first responsibility has helps in various 
ways which in many respects compensate for the admonition and 
guidance of a Superior, and the direct obedience to another’s voice. 
Her constant enforcing of law keeps the law before her own mind; 
her dealings with other souls awakens her own, just as the exercise of 
the confessional rebukes the confessor ; her insight into innocent, pure, 
and humble souls, when they are laid open to her, awakens her to 
like zeal and humility, whilst the indirect (perhaps at times the direct) 
retorts which she gets become both her humiliation and her penance. 
Thus if the Superior disciplines the community, the community also 
disciplines her, though in another way, yet quite as much. 


Dr. Ullathorne continues in two or three more paragraphs to 
explain his point of view, from which we further take this 
admirable sentence. “So long as a Superior feels another's 
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progress, and is in no danger of elation.” 


less applicable to devout souls living in the world. 


turn to Infallibility, and read : 


sa vie et ses enseignements, Par S, E. Fretté du clergé de Paris. 
7or. Paris: Lethielleux. 





humiliation as her own, she goes on safely and makes real 


One more extract, which though addressed to religious is not 


There are souls that desire frequent confession, not so much from 
compunction, as because they love to talk of themselves and catch 
sympathy from the confessor. Such weak souls, moreover, take the 
sense of their spiritual condition from the sentiment of having been 
recently at confession, and not from their contests with themselves or 
from the heartfelt contrition with which they regard their sins. . . . 
They get such a habit of feeding on the sweet candy of sympathy, and 
of being carried like wooden dolls or helpless babes, that they know 
not what it is to exert their own strength or resist their own languor. 
Such souls can progress in no direction, they must always have some 
one to serve as their spiritual arm-chair and pillow. Their real malady 
lies in the want of will and the exertion of spiritual force to resist their 
own fancies. . . . It is the fancy of being always ill and incapable, 
coupled with an intense craving for notice, nursing, and soothing. . . . 
It is not so much on the grace of the sacrament coming into a humble 
and contrite heart that such souls rest their confidence, but on the 
gratified sense of having talked and been talked to about themselves. 


2.—TWO NEW LIVES OF OUR LORD.! 


Any one who wishes for a plain Life of our Saviour, handy 
for meditation, and not overladen with erudition, may be 
referred to the work of the Abbé Lesétre. It contains the 
entire text of the four Evangelists, woven together into one 
continuous narrative, as has also been done by Father Lohmann. 
The book is written for the faithful, and is generally unpolemical. 
It is well indexed, one Index showing where each chapter and 
verse of the four Gospels is treated, another Index being of 
terms explained in the work, and thirdly, there is an elaborate 
Table of Contents. As a specimen of the terms explained we 


Our Saviour prayed that the faith of Peter might be unshaken. 
The Head of the Church may then fall into sin: Peter is to fall into 
it the first: he can never fall into error, otherwise the prayer of our 


1 Notre Seigneur Jésus Christ dans son Saint Evangile, Par H. Lesétre du 
clergé de Paris. 1 vol. 594 pp. Paris: Lethielleux. Motre Seigneur Jésus Christ, 
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Saviour would be vain. Himself a sinner, he will need conversion: 
unshaken in the faith, he will confirm therein his brethren, the other 
pastors, to whom the ever inviolable possession of truth is not personally 
guaranteed. ‘Thus the Church shall be set up: the way to Heaven 
shall be laid down in it infallibly, not by the example but by the word 
of its Head; and to be in the way of salvation it shall suffice for the 
flock to regulate their conduct by what their pastor says, without con- 
cerning themselves about what he does. 


The book certainly realizes the author’s modest aspiration, 
that it should deserve a place by the side of the wooden 
crucifix, which he says often sees more tears flow than the 
work in gold of an artist of renown. 

The Abbé Fretté’s work is a book for Sunday reading, easy 
and interesting, and full of details of Jewish life, reminding us 
strongly of Canon Farrar’s Life of Christ, without the unsound 
theology of that brilliant production. The Abbé Fretté 
frequently acknowledges his indebtedness to English sources: 
on the Germans he is rather hard, and perhaps at times a 
little too sarcastic. Erudition is the Abbé’s forte: he pours it 
out somewhat indiscriminately ; no doubt he intends his readers, 
having before them all that has been said upon a point of 
history or antiquities, thence to select and approve for them- 
selves. Here are some details he gives us of Jewish schooling : 


Not to expose the health or life of the children, it was forbidden 
to establish a school in the part of the town where the population was 
most dense, or again near a river that had to be crossed by a bridge 
without rails. The lessons were broken off from ten in the morning 
to three o’clock in the afternoon, because during the heat of the day 
the confined air of the class-rooms might have proved injurious to the 
children. For the same reason, only four hours of the day were 
devoted to instruction during July and August, and in those months 
masters were forbidden to chastise their scholars. It was taken as a 
principle that it was the father’s duty to see that his son came to 
school at the appointed hour. A famous doctor is mentioned, who 
never went to breakfast until he had taken his son to school. 


In an Appendix there is a curious account of thirty relics 
of our Saviour’s Life and Passion. We are told at the end: 


It is Paris that has raised highest in the air the relics of the Passion: 
for in 1856, along with some relics of St. Denis, a piece of the True 
Cross and a piece of the Holy Crown were enclosed in the vane set 
over the cross of the fféche of Notre-Dame. The True Cross dominates 
Paris. Christ lives, Christ reigns, Christ commands ! 
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Neither the Abbé Fretté nor the Abbé Lesétre seems to 
give sufficient prominence to the confession of St. Peter, as 
the culminating-point of our Lord’s teaching ministry, after 
which it chiefly remained for Him to die for our redemption, 
and to evince His Godhead by His Resurrection. 


3.—SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF FATHER SURIN.? 


We have mentioned in the review of the Lzfe of Blessed 
Grignon de Montfort, that the book that gave the final impulse 
to his special life of sanctity was the Letters of Father Surin. 
When we read these letters, it is easy to understand their 
influence, as they show a profound practical knowledge of the 
workings of the soul, and of the means of furthering its advance 
in virtue. They are the work of one who has lived the life they 
recommend, and is guided by the Holy Spirit in the advice 
that he gives to others. 

Father Surin, as most of our readers are aware, had a 
strange career. He had been sent to Loudun to exorcise the 
Ursuline Nuns, several of whom seem to have been by God’s 
permission possessed by the devil. Moved to the utmost 
compassion at the sight of their terrible sufferings, and especially 
of those of their Superior, he made the heroic offering to 
Almighty God of being himself subject to the possession under 
which the Superior was labouring, and undergoing the misery 
he had witnessed in her. God heard his prayer, and in one of 
his retreats it was revealed to him that his life should be thence- 
forward one of contempt, disgrace, abject humiliation, and 
unceasing suffering. Soon after he lost the use of his limbs, 
became dumb and almost blind, and behaved in such an 
extravagant way that his Superiors came to the conclusion 
that he was mad, and sent him to a lunatic asylum. He endured 
the most dreadful mental torture, and was harassed by continual 
temptations to despair. Yet he never lost his confidence in 
God, and when he could do nothing else he would kneel for 
hours before the Blessed Sacrament, offering up to our Lord his. 
incapacity and uselessness. After enduring all kinds of misery 

1 St. Matt. xvi. 13—19, 

2 Spiritual Letters of Father Surin, S.J. Translated by Sister M. Christopher, 
O.S.F. With a Preface by Father F. Goldie, S.J. Edited by the Rev. H. Collins. 
London: Art and Book Company, 1892. 
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and ill-treatment for twenty years, God gave him in the evening 
of his life a peace and joy that was in itself a compensation for 
what he had previously undergone. He died in 1665, at the 
age of sixty-four. 

His letters, so far from reflecting any of the extravagances 
which we might have suspected from one who was possessed, 
are full of the soundest common sense, as well as a thorough 
acquaintance with the spiritual life. They have the special 
merit of describing the highest perfection without discouraging 
the average reader by the apparent impossibility of attaining it. 
On the contrary, they point out the loftiest virtue as within the 
reach of all, if only they are possessed of a good-will. The 
second letter in this volume, which is a very long one, is quite 
a little treatise on the dispositions and efforts necessary for 
gaining perfecton. The following extract is a good sample of 
the general tone of these letters : 

The practice of this purity of intention consists in this. The soul 
was formerly accustomed to follow the impetuosity of her inclinations 
and the attraction of pleasure, mistrusting nothing but what appeared 
to her plainly sinful. Now she begins to proceed less hastily, making a 
halt, first in her most important actions, then in those of less conse- 
quence, and afterwards in the smallest. She examines into the motive 
and the instinct which impel her. When she discovers that it is 
curiosity, or sensuality, or the inordinate love of pleasure, or the desire 
of pleasing some person, or her own satisfaction, which she passionately 
seeks, she holds herself a little in suspense; and collecting herself 
within, condemns the intemperance or the imperfection of the motive 
which presented itself to her. Then, representing to herself what she 
owes to God, and how just it is to refer all to His glory, she excites 
herself as best she may to embrace this sublime motive, and tries to 
preserve it in the course of the action, without ever losing sight of it if 
possible. It is by this constant practice that the complete reparation is 
made, by little and little, of corrupted nature, of a nature corrupted in 
its intentions and perverted in its ways, through self-love and frequent 
falls into sin. (pp. 59, 60.) 


Some of the letters are written to Jesuits, a good number to 
nuns (especially the nuns at Loudun), some few to secular 
priests and to persons living in the world, and one, a very 
beautiful and instructive one, to a young man who was just 
preparing for Holy Orders. They are almost all of general 
interest, and suitable for every reader. 

From the title-page of this book we learn that many hands 
have contributed to its issue. Beside the author himself we 
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find the names of Sister Christopher, who has translated it, 
Father Collins who has edited it, Father Goldie who has written 
a Preface, and at the end of the Preface the initials A. J., who 
is, we presume, a fifth literary co-operator. If in the multitude 
of counsellors there is safety, the Letters of Father Surin ought 
to be very safe indeed. 

We are glad to find the Art and Book: Company republishing 
so valuable a book, but we are sorry to have to notice that 
the paper and printing are very poor. It seems to have been 
printed from old stereotype plates very badly cast. Here and 
there are marks of breaks in the plate, and the headings are 
often rough and blurred. We think that this enterprising firm 
would have done wisely if they had had it set up afresh. 


4.—GIHR ON THE MASS.! 


“The proof of the pudding is in the consumption thereof,” 
says an amended version of a familiar proverb. According to 
this principle here is a book which deserves to be called a good 
book indeed. A closely printed royal octavo volume of more 
than 700 pages, bristling, to the eye at least, with references 
and learned notes, a theological treatise on scientific principles, 
but addressed not so much to professional students as to 
intelligent Catholics at large, and yet, will it be credited, a work 
which is in its fifth edition, and of which more than 10,000 
copies have already been taken up. O dura Germanorum tla! 
some admirer of light literature will probably exclaim. But not 
so, good reader. Subject, treatment, and appearance notwith- 
standing, the book is not heavy or indigestible. We cannot 
say how gladly we would see it in an English dress. But it 
would cost—it is alarming to think what an English edition 
would cost, if it were translated without abridgment. Yet in 
Germany it is to be purchased unbound for just seven shillings. 

Let us try to give some idea of its nature and contents. 
The general conception of the work appears clearly from its 
title: The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, dogmatically, liturgically, 
and ascetically explained, but the arrangement followed does not 
quite correspond to the heading here given. It is divided into 
two unequal parts, the dogmatic which occupies roughly the 


1 Das heilige Messopfer dogmatisch, liturgisch und ascetisch erklért. Von 
Dr. Nikolaus Gihr, Fifth Edit. Freiburg i, B,: Herder, 1892. 
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first 200 pages, and the liturgical to which more than 500 are 
devoted. The ascetical treatment of the subject does not claim 
a division to itself, but extends through the whole volume, 
permeating and leavening its scientific and more historical 
features. In fact the two main divisions are not styled by 
Father Gihr simply dogmatic and liturgical, but with German 
indifference to polysyllables are termed dogmatico-ascctic, and 
liturgico-ascetic respectively. 

In the first and more strictly theological portion of the 
volume, we find a series of little treatises on the Mass in its 
sacrificial aspect. They are accurately but not too severely 
written, and we may commend the author’s care to devote himself 
more to subjects of practical utility, to such topics for instance 
as the ends of the Sacrifice and the fruits of the Mass rather 
than to speculations of purely theological interest. At the same 
time we venture to think that any one who had mastered these 
chapters will have a very complete grasp of that portion of the 
treatise De Eucharistia which it most concerns us all to know. 

But it is the second or liturgical portion of the volume which 
we fancy will be most frequently referred to. Here, after an 
excellent introductory chapter upon the altar and its appur- 
tenances, upon vestments, lights, flowers, and incense, Dr. Gihr 
proceeds to take the Ordinary of the Mass section by section, 
printing in large type the Latin text and a translation of it, and 
then commenting at length upon the matter therein contained. 
As we have already intimated, the ascetical exposition of the 
subject receives a large share of attention ; but still the liturgical 
and historical side is not at all neglected. In disputed points, 
of which not a few pass under his notice, Dr. Gihr is generally 
content to state concisely but fully the arguments of both sides, 
without imposing his own view too dogmatically upon the 
reader. We might select as excellent examples of such treat- 
ment his commentary upon the celebrated words of the Offertory 
in the Mass for the Dead, Libera animas omnium fidelium 
defunctorum de penis inferni ; and his discussion of the views 
of Hoppe and the Epiclesis question. Modern rubrical diffi- 
culties—let us instance the third candle to be lighted at the 
Sanctus—receive full justice, and as they are found side by 
side with an examination of the oldest testimonies to the 
text of Roman canon, and with specimens of the symbolism 
of medizval liturgists, Dr. Gihr may claim to have produced 
a work which is almost universal in its comprehensiveness. 
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Needless to say that in so large a book some points occur 
in which the author’s view does not seem to us sufficiently 
justified, although on the whole it is rather of sins of omission 
than of commission that we should be inclined to complain. 
Could not more space have been found to dwell upon the 
numberless points of comparison and contrast which the Roman 
Mass presents with the other liturgies of. East and West? We 
should have been glad also to hear a little more of the earliest 
form in which the great Sacrifice of the New Law is known to 
us. The brief paragraph devoted to the epoch-making theories 
of Bickell and Probst might well have borne a little develop- 
ment. In the useful bibliography, too, that is prefixed to the 
volume, we miss several names which we should have expected 
to find there. Duchesne’s Orzgines du Culte Chrétien, Warren’s 
Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, and Hammond's 
Liturgies Eastern and Western, ought not to be left out of 
account by any commentator upon the text of the Roman 
Mass. But it is an invidious task to pick holes in a work in 
which our debt of gratitude both to author and publisher is 
fairly overwhelming. We sincerely hope that not ten only, 
but twenty thousand copies may be scattered broadcast in 
every country where there are readers to appreciate and profit 
by them. 


5.-—BLESSED LOUIS-MARIE GRIGNON DE MONTFORT.! 


No favour can be more acceptable to the English Catholics, 
or at least to those among them who take interest in saintly 
lives, than an original biography such as this, based on authentic 
sources, and English both in thought and in expression. The 
name of Blessed Grignon de Montfort, as our author reminds 
us, was brought into prominence by Dr. Pusey’s attack upon 
his teaching in his now almost forgotten Ezrenicon. Father 
Faber, by his translation of the chief work of the saintly man, 
gave English Catholics the knowledge of his chief devotion, a 
devotion warmly endorsed by the present Archbishop of West- 
minster. His beatification by Leo XIII. in 1886, has put the 
seal of the Church on this servant of God, and has given a 
verdict of approbation on his works. The Life is prefaced by a 


1 Blessed Louis-Marie Grignon de Montfort, and his Devotion. By a Secular 
Priest. London: Art and Book Company, 1892. 
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suggestive and interesting Introduction on the unity of God’s 
plan in his saints. 

Blessed Louis was a child of faithful Brittany, one of those 
to whom Brittany owed, in fact, her fidelity ; for he shares with 
Pére Maunoir, of the Society of Jesus, the title of its apostle. 
He was the son of a poor gentleman of Monfort-sur-Meu, in 
the neighbourhood of Rennes. In the Jesuit College of that 
city he began his education. The number of boys attending 
its classes was very large, and as it was but a day-school, Louis 
had to board out in the city. It is interesting to read how he 
used, on half-holidays, as was the custom in our own times in 
Rome, to visit the sick in the hospitals, and so learn when yet 
young the practical lesson of Christian charity, a lesson which 
is necessarily omitted where, as is generally the case in England, 
boarding-schools are in the country. It would be interesting 
to know if this pious custom prevailed at Douay or at St. Omers. 
He never forgot this lesson, and in after-life made it his practice 
to visit the hospice or hospital in every village or town through 
which he chanced to pass. In a charming page we read of his 
early devotion to Mary, to whose feet he carried all his troubles 
and difficulties. 

When his studies were finished at Rennes, a lady who had 
often spoken to him of the great work of Olier at St. Sulpice, 
persuaded him to seek admission into one of his seminaries ; 
and accordingly he went to pursue his studies under circum- 
stances of most evangelical poverty in the city of Paris. 
During a severe illness Blessed Louis fell in with the Letters 
of Pére Surin, which “may be said to have been the finishing 
touch given to his soul by the Holy Ghost,” before his entry 
into St.Sulpice. These and the works of M. Boudon, the holy 
Archdeacon of Evreux, prepared him for that which was the 
special devotion of his life, his consecration to Jesus in Mary. 
An entire chapter is given to the defence and exposition of 
this devotion. (Part I,c. xi.) At the age of twenty-seven Blessed 
Louis was ordained. His first experience after his priesthood 
was a lax and Jansenistic seminary ; he then became chaplain 
to the hospital of Poitiers, but at last, in 1705, his old longing 
for a missionary life was realized, and for this, not only his 
holiness, but his great gifts as a preacher specially fitted him. 

His journey to Rome, his return to Rennes, his connection 
with the Count de la Garaye, are all episodes of exceeding 
interest. Ever the friend of the Fathers of the Society of 
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Jesus, he found in them support and guidance in the constant 
opposition with which he was met. Blessed Louis joined the 
Third Order of St. Dominic, to whose illustrious family he gave 
in return fresh lustre. God bade him perpetuate his work by 
the zealous missioners, the Péres du Saint Esprit, and by the 
devoted Filles de Sagesse, nursing-Sisters in hospitals. It was 
in 1716, on April the 28th, in the midst of a mission at 
Saint-Laurent-sur-Sévres, that God called His faithful labourer 
to his reward. The Revolution left unharmed the sacred 
remains of Blessed Louis in the church of that little town. 

The work before us has evidently been a labour of love. 
No pains have been spared to make it accurate. The various 
places hallowed by the servant of God have been visited and 
skilfully described. A complete list of authorities are given 
in the Preface. An Index, so often wanting in religious 
biographies, concludes the work. The only fault, if fault it be, 
that we should be tempted to complain of is that the writer has 
not been stern enough, now and again, in avoiding digressions, 
which delay the progress of the narrative and unnecessarily 
prolong the Life. This is especially the case in the earlier 
portions of the first volume. Perhaps too the headings of some 
of the chapters are a little far-fetched and do not tell their 
contents. But that is possibly a fashion of the day. 

This Life, as do all detailed and carefully written lives of 
saints, besides the revelation of personal holiness in him whose 
story is given, discloses the holiness of the Church, which to the 
reader of ordinary histories is so much obscured by the miseries 
and shortcomings common to all periods. But the beauty and 
heroism of Blessed Louis’ soul is the most striking picture, one 
which cannot but leave a deep impression on all who peruse 
this biography, nor is it dwarfed or thrown into the back- 
ground by the abundance of detail. 


6.—THE SOURCES OF CANON LAW,! 


Cneius Flavius, clerk to the Censor Appius Claudius, is said 
to have caused quite a revolution in Roman politics by divulg- 
ing to all the world the mysteries of the calendar and the 
intricacies of legal procedure, which had hitherto been the 


1 Die Lehre von den Kirchenrechtsquellen. Von Dr. Philipp Schneider. Second 
Edition. Regensburg: Pustet, 1892. 
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jealously-guarded secret of the College of Pontiffs. It has 
sometimes occurred to us that, if the science of Canon Law 
could be thus laid bare and stripped of its technicalities, so that 
every man of intelligence could make himself acquainted with 
its provisions, the necessity for a school of specialists in that 
faculty would soon disappear, and that every cleric who had 
occasion to concern himself therewith would become his own 
Canon Lawyer. Whether this would be altogether a desirable 
consummation we know not, but in any case there is not much 
danger of its being realized. The Canon Law has had many 
Cneius Flaviuses during the last two hundred years, but not 
any one of these, nor even this last new Cneius Flavius, whose 
book is now before us, has succeeded in throwing such light 
upon the Corpus Juris and its numberless appurtenances that 
the uninitiated can find their way about freely therein fearless 
of pitfalls. 

It will follow from what has been said that although the 
handbook before us is emphatically a useful book, it is not 
quite so useful a work as might at first sight appear. For 
those who do not aspire to be specialists in the subject, the 
introductory chapters prefixed nowadays to almost every 
treatise on Canon Law, will supply almost as much infor- 
mation as they need upon the elements of which the Corpus 
Juris is composed and the methods of citing it. On the other 
hand, those who are really versed in the subject will be content 
with nothing less thorough than the works of Von Schulte and 
Maasen. It is for a class of inquirers intermediate between 
these two extremes that Dr. Schneider’s work will prove most 
serviceable. As far as we have been able to examine it, it is 
thoroughly up to date and very condensed. There is really 
much more in the book than a casual inspection would reveal, 
and the treatment is methodical and orderly. The first division 
is devoted to the fundamental documents of ecclesiastical law 
prior to their codification in the Corpus Juris; and in the 
course of this part a very satisfactory account is given of the 
False Decretals and the history thereof. The second portion is 
devoted to the collections which form the Corpus Juris itself, 
and the third to the sources of Canon Law subsequent to the 
fifteenth century. The language is clear and the statements 
generally moderate. Two especially useful features are the 
excellent Index at the end, and the Bibliographical Notes 
scattered at intervals throughout the volume. 
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On some disputed points Dr. Schneider’s views will probably 
be considered by some of his fellow-canonists as_ slightly 
advanced. Thus his treatment of the question of Concordats, 
we take it, will not be altogether pleasing to the supporters 
of the Privélege doctrine. Dr. Schneider gives reasons for his 
opinions, but then—Tarquini says it is a Privilege, and Tarquini 
is an honourable man; so are they both, Hergenréther as well 
as Tarquini, both honourable men. Anyhow, it is satisfactory to 
note that the different theories in their practical aspect amount 
to very much the same thing, and that not even the most 
zealous modern supporter of Tarquini would maintain that 
there was nothing bilateral in the arrangement. 


7.—RECORDS OF THE PARISH CHURCH OF PRESTON.) 


The interest taken in things antiquarian must assuredly 
be increasing, when provincial enterprise will undertake so 
handsome a volume on such a subject at so reasonable a price. 
This book of records, nearly half of which is taken up with a 
reprint of the curious Parish Register (1611—1631), comprises 
notices of the church and chantries of Preston, of its Rectors 
and Vicars, likewise of the Grey Friars of medizval fame, and of 
the “Four and Twenty Gentleman,” whose power since the 
seventeenth century seems to have been very considerable. 
In 1746 they fined the churchwardens the sum of £1 gs. for 
having “caused a very extraordinary charge in expenses by 
likom.” Here modern public opinion would no doubt support 
them, but what would sportsmen nowadays say to the resolution 
passed March 31, 1683: “Resolved that y® rate of 12d. for 
every foxhead be allowed, and payd at y® bringinge of such 
heads to y® parties y' bring them.” The deeds of this strange 
guild afford Mr. Smith the subject of his last but not least 
interesting chapter. Alas, that we should have to add that 
in 1770 they “dropped their ancient title, and henceforth styled 
themselves ‘The Select Vestry !’” 

A volume like this is sure to contain a great many things 
that are odd and several that are interesting ; of the latter we 
would specify the elegant quarrel between the Elizabethan 
vicar, Nicholas Daniel, and his curate, William Wall. The 


1 Records of the Parish Church of Preston in Amounderness. By Tom C. Smith, 
F.R.Hist.Soc. Preston: Whitehead, 1892. 
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vicar was decidedly a “hot gospeller,” and his Genevan soul 
fretted because “the table which we mynist™ on ys an old 
altar, whereon an c [100] masses have been sayde to song.” 
In a like spirit he strove to influence judge and jury against 
the poor recusants, and the bishop against his very backward 
curate, who “hath soe accustomed to give [the parishioners] y® 
sacramt into y' mouths yt they will not take it into y™ hands, 
[and] he wynketh att them yt have y™ children crystend at y*® 
hands of ould priests in houses.” History, or at all events 
Mr. Smith’s history, does not relate how the quarrel ended, but 
such little disappointments should not make us underrate the 
value of the glimpses of old-world life which are so frequently 
to be found in his pages. We feel however bound to add that 
the number of misprints in the old English abbreviations, and 
in the Latin quotations seems considerable, while a comparison 
of the three serviceable facsimiles of MSS. with the corres- 
ponding printed texts reveals in every case some alarming error 
or omission. 

Considering the number of Catholics in Preston even during 
the times of persecution, it is rather disappointing to find so few 
notices of them, though this is easily explained by the nature of 
records published. There are of course Catholic names on the 
burial registers, and sometimes (as on page 229) one is noted as 
“a reputed Romish priest.” 


8.—FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH.! 


Miss Stone has made a useful and pleasant addition to our 
martyr literature in the volume which she has entitled Faithful 
unto Death. Roughly speaking the book may be described as 
a history of the Franciscan Order in England during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. By limiting the scope of 
her researches to one religious body the author has succeeded 
in preserving a certain unity of interest which is apt to be 
dissipated in more miscellaneous collections like that of 
Challoner. Moreover, the narrative is very skilfully woven 
One chapter serves naturally and artistically to introduce 


1 Faithful unto Death. An account of the sufferings of the English Franciscans 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, from Contemporary Records. By 
J. M. Stone. With a Preface by the Rev. J. Morris, S.J. London: Kegan Paul, 
1892. 
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another, and the book which opens with the persecution of 
Henry VIII. closes appropriately with the sufferings of the 
last victims of Titus Oates’ plot. 

Although the subject dealt with here is one that has been 
treated before, the preparation of the volume must have cost 
the writer some trouble, and it bears evidence of a conscientious 
endeavour to assimilate all the most recent information. Miss 
Stone has not been content to levy contributions at random 
upon other labourers in the same field. If she has had occasion 
for instance to repeat a good deal which has been told already 
in Mrs. Hope’s Franciscan Martyrs in England, she has also 
verified, corrected, and added considerably to the information 
given by that popular writer. The Certamen Seraphicum has 
necessarily formed the backbone of the later chapters of the 
volume, but De Marsys has not been forgotten. In the earlier 
part again where Parkinson’s Collectanea Anglo-Minoritica is 
perhaps the most serviceable authority, recourse has also been 
had to the Calendars of State Papers and the correspondence 
of the foreign ambassadors. With the manuscript sources of 
history Miss Stone does not deal very largely, but her book is 
probably not the less readable on that account. 

It is curious to note in the story of our English Martyrs, as 
in that of the heroes of the early Church, how very variously 
Providence has dealt with them in preserving the records of 
their lives Of some we have full information from many 
different sources. Of others not less holy or less tried with 
affliction hardly a trace has survived. In other cases again we 
are dependent upon the chance preservation of some one paper 
for a story of quite exceptional interest which was within an 
ace of being lost to us for ever. The fact ought to make us 
careful about the inferences we draw from the silence of such 
historians as Eusebius and other early chroniclers. The longest, 
and though their story is not unfamiliar, the most interesting 
lives in the volume are those of Blessed John Forrest, and the 
Venerable Fathers Bullaker, Heath, and Bell. Of one Father 
whose name appears in the Decree of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, the Venerable Father Francis Levison, Miss Stone 
can tell us next to nothing. In other cases, those especially 
belonging to the earlier period, the information made accessible 
during the last few years has enabled her to lift a corner of the 
veil. Blessed Thomas Abel, put to death in 1540, is an instance 
in point. It is he who has inscribed upon the walls of the 
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Beauchamp Tower in the Tower of London the “canting” 
device of a bell with a big letter A upon it and the name 
Thomas written above. From one of Mr. Gairdner’s most recent 
Calendars, Miss Stone prints the following letter addressed by 
him to Cromwell during his imprisonment : 

My Lord,—I beseech our Saviour, Jesus Christ, to give your lordship 
after this life, life everlasting in Heaven. Amen. I beseech you move 
the King’s Grace to give me license to go to church and say Mass here 
within the Tower, and for to lie in some house upon the Green. I 
have now been in close prison three years and a quarter, come Easter, 
and your lordship knows that never man in this realm was so unjustly 
condemned as I am, for I was never, since I came hither, asked or 
examined of any offence that should be laid unto my charge; also 
Master Barker, my fellow, was commanded hither with me, and both 
of us for one thing and deed, and he was examined and delivered, and 
I was never spoken to and yet condemned, and lie here still in close 
prison.” What was put in my condemnation is untrue, as I have written 
to your lordship largely once before this. . . . I do not rehearse the 
diseases I have nor my increasing misery, need, and poverty. I 
commit to you this little petition of going to church and lying out of 
close prison. 

This seems a modest request enough, but no attention was 
apparently paid to it, and after six and a half years of suffering 
the martyr was eventually brought to the scaffold. The offence 
for which he was arrested is made known to us by a letter of 
Dr. Ortiz, who writes to the Empress in 1536 that “ Master Abel, 
one of the Queen’s chaplains, has been imprisoned for preaching 
that the King ought to punish his Council for giving him bad 
advice.” 

One of the most agreeable features of the volume is an 
Appendix containing an account of the English nuns of the 
Third Order of St. Francis enclosed, now established at Taunton. 
The narrative of their migration to England under stress of the 
French Revolution is singularly interesting. We cannot forbear 
making one extract which describes the experiences of the 
community while waiting at a little seaside village in Belgium 
for the ship which was to convey them away. 


As usual in Flemish houses, there was but one single garret over 
the whole building, probably serving as a granary. It was lighted by 
a pane of glass at each end, and we mounted to it by a sort of ladder. 
Beds were spread on the floor of this garret and thirty of us slept in it. 
It was one of the hottest summers ever known. There was a good 
room below, where our jubilarians, a lay-sister and the young ladies, 
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were accommodated. The four Reverend Fathers had their lodgings 
in an outhouse. We had the use of the kitchen, and our own Sisters 
cooked for us. 

Not far from the house was a large barn divided into compartments. 
We turned the largest of these compartments into both refectory 
and choir, while planks of wood raised on straw served for seats, with 
one table at the top for Superiors and Priests. The others kept their 
plates on their knees, one plate serving for two persons. There was a 
well-floored little granary then empty, which opened into our choir, 
which we turned into chapel and confessional, and we had Masses 
there every morning. We said our Office regularly in this barn, and 
we were frequently visited at the end of Lauds by the cows coming 
into the yard to be milked. They stared at our choir in amazement, 
and one day they began to take a walk down the middle, at the 
Benedictus. Some of our nuns took fright and ran away, and we had 
to finish each one by herself. We worked and kept school in the 
fields, but the farmer’s wife would allow no one to be out after eight 
o’clock, and very strictly locked us up as all her people rose at four in 
the morning. 

After many discomforts they sailed to Rotterdam, and there 
is an amusing account given of their detention in that port. 

The community remained all day on deck in a scorching sun or 
nearly suffocated with heat in the hold—hundreds of people standing 
on shore staring with wide-open mouths. It was not like an English, 
or Flemish, or French crowd or mob. These Dutchmen were neither 
civil nor rude, kind nor unkind, merry nor sad, but they stood silently 
gaping. As it was Sunday they had nothing else to do. 

But we must leave the reader to gather the rest of this 
interesting narrative from the pages of the book itself. 

In the few pleasant words Father Morris has prefixed to the 
volume he lets us know that “it is to the filial love of these 
same devout daughters of St. Francis that the present effort is 
due to keep alive the holy memory of their spiritual ancestry.” 
He adds that “they have been fortunate in finding a skilful 
and sympathetic hand to further their purpose,” and in this 
judgment we heartily concur. 


9.—THE LIFE AND DEATH OF PARNELL.! 


The little volume which M. Nemours Godré has called The 
Life and Death of Parnell, will be read with interest at the 
present political crisis, and we doubt not that before very 

1 Parnell, sa Vie et sa Fin, Par L. Nemours Godré. Paris: Lethielleux, 1892, 
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long it will appear in an English dress. M. Nemours Godré 
is evidently in the swim of contemporary Irish politics, and his 
book is free from those aggravating misconceptions which 
mark nearly all foreign estimates of the public men of Great 
Britain. The author has a profound admiration for the Irish 
leader whose career he sketches, but he thinks that Parnell 
made one fatal blunder in the attitude of defiance he assumed 
towards Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party after the reve- 
lations of the divorce court. M. Nemours Godré’s tone is in 
general that of a man of the world, but he writes as a Catholic, 
and as a sincere friend of the Irish clergy. The following 
extract we fancy will be read with interest: 


An episode of this tour of Parnell’s in France deserves to be set 
down here. Victor Hugo was then alive, and M. Rochefort, whom the 
poet used to call “my son,” thought himself warranted to promise the 
Irish delegates the support of the great man in favour of the Irish party 
against"England. But although M. Hugo consented to receive Parnell 
and his colleague O’Kelly, he could not be induced to commit himself 
to the smallest expression of sympathy either in prose or verse. He 
had looked into it, he said. There were too many “ priests” in the job. 
The “immense” poet, who made every political crime an occasion 
for addressing to all the sovereigns of Europe humanitarian dithyrambs 
and grandiloquent appeals for mercy towards a set of cut-throats, 
resolutely refused to write so much as a line in favour of starving and 
down-trodden Ireland. 


The last words indicate clearly enough the strong sympathy 
of the writer with the cause of Home Rule. His language is 
for the most part characterized by a moderation that will 
recommend it to all readers, and his appreciations of the relative 
position of parties both in the past and at the present moment 
strike us as those of a sensible and accurate observer of current 


events. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THERE are many reasons which may make us grateful for 
the wise counsels which prompted that His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster should receive the Pallium in England 
rather than at Rome. Amongst these reasons we should be 
inclined to place in the very first rank the gain which has 
accrued to Catholic literature from the magnificent discourse 
delivered on the occasion by Dom Aidan Gasquet, O.S.B. 
It was no less perfect in its literary presentment than it 
was masterly as a study of history. There was not a point 
missed or an expression that we would wish changed. The 
orator steered his way without offence past many rocks and 
shoals; he gave life to what might otherwise have been a 
dreary historical recapitulation ; and here and there, especially 
towards the conclusion, he rose to a high level of eloquence. 
Few in that vast audience who were within earshot will forget 
the noble passage in which Father Gasquet appealed to the 
Benedictine habit which he wore as witnessing to the “true 
continuity of Catholic life,” any more than they will forget the 
simple irony of his reference to the pall placed upon Holgate’s 
shoulders: “In honour of God, of the Blessed Virgin, of all 
the saints, and of the most illustrious and serene prince 
Henry VIII.” It was a happy thought of Father Gasquet’s 
to look up in the Canterbury registers the chance reference 
of Strype to this curious investiture. Sed hee tetigisse satis 
est. Long before these pages are before the eyes of our 
readers, Father Gasquet’s words on this historical occasion 
will have been read with delight by English-speaking Catholics 
in every part of the world. We can only express our satisfaction 
that they have now been printed with notes in a permanent 
form which will allow us to appreciate their value not merely 
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as a specimen of oratory, but as a contribution to scientific 
history. 

A book that has for its object the sanctification of priests 
always does a double work. It benefits the soul of the priest 
who reads it, and through him it benefits all who come under 
his influence. Father Laage’s Le Zé/e Sacerdotal’ is essentially 
a book of this kind, and is calculated to raise the tone of 
every priest who makes it his own, and to render him a more 
efficient instrument in the service of God. It consists of two 
parts. The first goes through the various ordinary occupations 
of the life of a priest, the second the different virtues specially 
necessary to him. Into this second part are introduced some 
of the dangers incidental to the sacerdotal office, such as dis- 
couragement, tepidity, &c. The title of the book scarcely conveys 
a correct idea of its character. It does not at all confine itself 
to the zeal necessary to a priest, but deals with all that concerns 
his personal sanctification. 

Messrs. Gill and Son have sent us a copy of their recently 
published Chzld’s Mass and Prayer-Book? with coloured illus- 
trations. The idea of this tiny little manual is a good one, 
although it is not altogether new.’ The letter-press is limited 
to a short method of assisting at Mass, with such brief prayers 
for morning and evening as it is most desirable that a child 
should be familiar with and even know by heart. There are 
also to be found in it the Litany of the Holy Name and that 
of our Lady, a translation of the O Salutaris, &c., for Bene- 
diction, and a small but useful collection of English hymns. 
The brightly-coloured pictures will no doubt be attractive, but 
we cannot discover much connection between their subjects and 
the text opposite to which they are inserted. 

Mgr. de Ségur’s Familiar Answers* is one of those little 
books whose usefulness is by no means in proportion to their 
bulk. The misery of it is that they so readily get lost or 
destroyed, that just at the moment it is wanted in a hurry 
the volume is not forthcoming. The publishers have done 
something to meet the difficulty by protecting this new edition 
with a neat cloth cover. As for the matter of the book, it 


1 Le Zéle Sacerdotal, Par le R. P. de Laage, de la Compagnie de Jésus. Paris: 
Téqui. 

2 Child’s Mass and Prayer-Book. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 

3 Short and Familiar Answers to the Objections most commonly raised against 
Religion. Translated by E. S. M. Young from the French of Mgr. de Ségur. 
Leamington: Art and Book Company. 
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consists, as many readers will know, in a collection of popular 
off-hand replies to the common objections of the irreligious. 
The difficulties are French difficulties, and the answers might 
in some cases be more accurate than they are (see, for instance, 
what is said about the Catacomb of St. Agnes on p. 145); but 
it is no argument against the utility of a book to say that it 
might very easily be made more useful still. 

The practice of daily meditation for a short space of time on 
holy things is so urgently recommended by spiritual writers 
on all who wish to make progress in holiness, that it is well to 
encourage young people to commence it betimes. The want 
of a book of short and simple meditations,! such as Miss 
Mulholland has written, suitable for the use of girls who are 
too young to profit by works of more advanced spirituality, has 
long been felt. No plan in the choice or arrangement of subjects 
is followed in this little book: they comprise the principal 
festivals (Pentecost is unfortunately omitted), a few of the most 
familiar miracles and parables of our Lord, the most prominent 
virtues, the sins most commonly fallen into, the duties and 
dangers of the Christian life. On each of these topics a few 
reflections or counsels are given, of a plain, practical nature, 
easy to be understood, and calculated, if thoughtfully con- 
sidered and laid to heart, to promote love to God, self-denying 
charity, humility, obedience, and other fair virtues grounded 
upon faith. 

A new penny volume of the Catholic Truth Society contains 
three stories for children.2 The first (Oxly Nel) is rather too 
sensational for our taste, but Miss Dobrée’s is a simple story, 
with a very useful moral to it; and Lzly and the Primroses is a 
very pretty little tale with no moral at all, unless indeed the 
moral be that we must be very careful about the fairy stories 
we tell to children. 

The third of the series of Historical Papers issued by the 
Catholic Truth Society contains an account of Cranmer in 
his relations with Anne Boleyn, by that veteran of historical 
research, Father Stevenson, S.J.2 The paper has already 
appeared as an article in our pages, so we need only add 

1 Spiritual Counsels for the Young. A Book of Simple Meditations. By Rosa 
Mulholland. Dublin: Charles Eason, 85, Middle Abbey Street. 

2 Penny Library of Catholic Tales. 1. Only Nell. 2. Wintfred’s Work, 
3. Lily and the Primroses. No, XVII. London: Catholic Truth Society. 


3 Cranmer and Anne Boleyn. Historical Papers, No, III. By the Rev. Joseph 
Stevenson, S.J. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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that the notes and references appended by the author con- 
siderably increase its value as an exposé of the character of 
England’s first Protestant Archbishop. 

The purpose, as we take it, of the composer of the Mass 
“St. Cecilia”! was to provide a short, fairly easy, and yet 
interesting little Mass within the powers of ordinary choirs. 
In this, Father Turner has certainly succeeded. There is no 
lack of melody, and the voice parts, if, at times, a little wanting 
in boldness and freedom of progression, are always natural and 
pleasing. There is hardly a single passage in the Mass which 
can present any serious difficulty to singers or to organist. The 
pitch is moderate, and makes no large demand upon vocal 
ranges. It is questionable, perhaps, whether, in a work of this 
kind and object, complete originality of treatment is either to 
be expected or even desired. Hence the work will hardly suffer 
in popularity from a certain suggestiveness, at places, of other 
well-known sacred works, ¢,¢., in the Bass solo, Quz follzs, and in 
the opening bars of the Sanctus. The “minor” treatment of 
the latter strikes one, by the way, as a trifle inappropriate, but 
this is after all a matter of taste. The Credo, a theme which 
usually tries the Mass composer, is a decided success. Every 
credit is due to the judgment of the Benedictine composer and 
editor for the admirable clearness and breadth of the printing, 
and for the general “get up” and accuracy of the book. Floreat / 

A second edition of Mrs. Hope’s most instructive and 
interesting history of the spread of Christianity among the 
Teutonic nations,? cannot fail to be well received. The first 
conquests of the Church in Northern Europe date from Apostolic 
times, but it is not with these that the work before us is con- 
cerned ; it is the history of the Church subsequent to the fourth 
century, after the wave of invasion had begun to sweep over 
the Continent of Europe, carrying away the primitive faith in 
its disastrous course. The history of the pioneers of Christianity 
in regions where the religion of the rude inhabitants had 
degenerated into a mere worship of nature, their sufferings and 
successes, their reverses and their victories, are pourtrayed with 
a skilful hand in clear and truthful colours. The Divine origin 


1 Mass of St. Cecilia in B flat (No. 2). For four Mixed Voices, with Accompani- 
ment. Composed by Rev. J. E. Turner, O.S.B. London: The London Music 
Publishing Company, Limited. Price Is. 6d., nett. 

* The Conversion of the Teutonic Race, or the lirst Apostles of Europe. Two vols. 
By Mrs. Hope. Edited by the Rev. John B. Dalgairns, of the London Oratory. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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of the Church, the dependence of all her Bishops at every place 
and at all times on the See of Rome, is definitely marked 
throughout these pages ; and around the great apostles of the 
northern nations are grouped a cluster of saintly monks, whose 
history gives a delightful insight into the inner life of Christians 
as well as a glimpse of the arduous labours they undertook for 
the love of God and of souls. Mrs. Hope’s most successful 
work may be heartily recommended as a useful addition to the 
lending library, as well as for schoolroom reading. 

The essays which Canon Sylvester Malone has just repub- 
lished under the title of Chapters towards a Life of St. Patrick} 
may be regarded as a counterblast to the work on the same 
subject by Mgr. Gradwell, recently reviewed in these pages. 
The papers were well worth bringing together in a connected 
form, though we may candidly state our opinion that neither 
of the two conflicting views has established a claim to be 
considered as the only tenable theory. It is curious for an 
outsider to notice, that the tendency to urge personal conviction 
in lieu of argument seems in both cases to vary in inverse ratio 
to the objective validity of the proofs adduced. There are 
points scored on both sides, and Canon Malone certainly carries 
off his share of hits. Some plausibility, as it seems to us, 
attaches to his substitution of Bona Venta Burrit for the 
Bonaven Tabernie of the MSS., but from this to even a 
moderate degree of certainty is a long step. However, this 
little volume, small as it is, contains a great deal of erudition, 
and it must not be left out of account by any impartial in- 
vestigator who desires to form an opinion of the evidence. 

Pranks of Modern Thought* is a reprint of two letters from 
an American Jesuit to the Buffalo Courter, in which he reviews 
with much force and vigour two addresses made to the Buffalo 
Liberal Club. Very mischievous addresses they were, one ot 
them cutting at the root of all religion by applying to religious 
life the doctrine of development, in which the highest stage is 
rational knowledge without faith, while the other, by a minister 
of religion, tells us that “the religious man of science of to-day 
worships at the shrine of the universe,” and that all matter is 
“divine and perfect.” Against these, Father Heinzle, the 


1 Chapters towards a Life of St. Patrick. By the Very Rev. Sylvester Maloney 
M.R.I.A. and F.S.A. Dublin: Gill and Son, 1892. 

2 Pranks of Modern Thought. By the Rev. J. U. Heinzle, S.J. Buffalo: Courier 
Office. 
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Professor of Philosophy at Canisius College, raises an emphatic 
protest, and we hope that thoughtful Americans will listen to 
his words. 7 

Tales and legends of bygone times,! reminiscences of the 
ages of faith, when belief in the unseen world around us was 
not called superstition, and natural phenomena were often 
invested with a mystic meaning by the imaginative piety of the 
devout Christian, are refreshing to the mind in these material, 
matter-of-fact days. The collection before us, chiefly culled by 
the author from the soil of his native Catalonia, are romantic 
stories, legends of the saints, local traditions, historic incidents, 
pious, picturesque, and fantastic in their nature. The beautiful 
style in which this little volume is got up, its clear type and 
elegant cover, does credit to the well-known skill and good taste 
of the publishers, Messrs. Benziger. 

We. have received from the Art and Book Company an 
attractive little volume, the contents of which consist of four 
tales from the Spanish by the justly celebrated novelist, Father 
Luis Coloma, S.J.2- These entertaining and instructive narratives, 
full of energy, pathos, and humour, have already been published 
in America by Mr. Kilner, in the Premium Library series, under 
the title of Zhe First Mass, and other Stories, noticed in our July 
number. The edition before us leaves nothing to be desired as 
regards printing and binding; both of these are excellent, and 
the illustrations, although they are rough sketches of small 
artistic merit, will doubtless enhance the value of the book in 
the eyes at least of the younger portion of its readers. 

The story of A Szu and its Atonement* has already been 
submitted to the Catholic public in the pages of our valued 
contemporary, the Ave Maria. The main incidents are said to 
be strictly true, a statement which the reader will have no diffi- 
culty in crediting, and which gives force and reality to the lesson 
this short narrative is intended to convey, namely, that a mixed 
marriage inevitably brings misery, even when contracted under 
the most favourable conditions. A simple Scottish maiden, a 
devout Catholic, gives her heart and hand to a clever and 


1 Tales and Legends of the Middle Ages. From the Spanish of Father de Capella. 
Edited by Henry Wilson. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers, 1892. 

2 Tales from the Spanish. By Father Luis Coloma, S.J. Translated by 
E. M. Brookes. With Illustrations. London and Leamington: Art and Book 
Company, 1892. 

3 A Sin and its Atonement. Reprinted from the Ave Maria. Notre Dame, 
Indiana, 1892. 
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fascinating apostle of the religion of humanity, who is about to 
found a colony in America on new lines of his own devising. 
He makes no direct effort to overthrow her faith, but ere she 
has been two years married, it is undermined by the subtle 
influence of his powerful will, the Creator becomes nothing, and 
the creature everything to her. But her husband, whilst in the 
act of breaking the sacred images she formerly venerated, is 
struck by the avenging hand of God; and sorrow and terror 
bring belief back to the heart whence it had been banished. 
A severe illness ensues, followed by twenty-five long years of 
separation from the idol she had worshipped for a brief moment 
instead of God. During this time their only son is educated 
for the priesthood. The almost miraculous manner in which 
the soul of the father is rescued, and his son made instru- 
mental in planting the banner of the Cross on the fortress of 
unbelief he had spent his life in erecting, the reader will discover 
in the pages of this most interesting and pathetic narrative. 

Ouina’ is a thrilling tale of “Darkest Africa,’ related by 
the daughter of a chief, herself the heroine of the narrative. 
It is intended to show the barbarities of savage life, and the 
horrors of the slave-trade, and will doubtless be listened to with 
the greatest interest by children. Ouina, following the dictates 
of natural religion, is brought to a knowledge of revealed truth, 
partly by means of wonderful visions. After many adventures 
amongst her own people, she is taken as a slave, and finally 
falls a victim to a bloodthirsty and vindictive enemy. That 
she should offer her life to save that of the brutal slave-dealer 
who is about to meet the fate he more than deserves, sounds 
very touching; but we think the unfortunate negroes whom 
he kidnaps and maltreats would hardly appreciate this act of 
supernatural charity. Nor is it made plain to the reader how 
the release of the ruthless miscreant, that he may pursue a 
little longer his nefarious traffic in human flesh, will ensure, as 
Ouina supposes, his eternal salvation. 


1 Ouina, the Heathen. A Story of Savage Life. By Uncle Henry. London: 
R, Washbourne, 1892. 
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Il—_MAGAZINES. 


In the opening article of the Sztzmmen aus Maria-Laach for 
August, Father Pesch exposes the fundamental error of the 
modern liberal economists, the theory that the relations of 
labour and capital are regulated and governed by pre-existing 
laws, sacred, eternal, unchangeable. This materialistic principle 
they put forward to meet every attempt on the part of the 
State to check the egoism of the all-absorbing capitalist, and 
protect the interests of the weaker and labouring classes. In 
the second instalment of his essay on cremation, Father Perger 
refutes the arguments urged by the advocates of this heathen 
practice on hygienic, moral, and esthetic grounds. The 
chapter -of Pascal’s biography now before us embraces the 
period when, after his father’s death and his sister’s entrance 
into Port Royal, he led a life of pleasure in the world of Paris, 
and thought of marrying, and of seeking an appointment. 
Father Granderath, in a critique of Mr. Mallock’s recent paper 
in the Fortnightly Review, examines the position of undogmatic 
Christianity from a Catholic standpoint, and shows it to be 
a system resting on the shifting sands of private opinion. In 
consequence of the impulse given to Oriental linguistic study 
by the literary labours of Jesuit missioners at the close of 
the last century, the ancient literature of India has become 
accessible to Europeans. The old legendary lore of India 
embodies the campaigns of Alexander the Great in two epic 
poems, alone comparable to the twin epics of Greece, a great, 
comprehensive, and sustained narrative of heroic deeds. Of 
one of these, the Mahabharata, a descriptive sketch, with trans- 
lated extracts, is given by the able pen of Father Baumgartner. 

In the current number of the Katholzk, Dr. Stéckl undertakes 
to refute the oft-repeated statement that religion and science 
are irreconcilable. He pronounces the assertion that Catholicism 
dreads the progress of science, and would fain blindfold the 
human intelligence, to be absolutely erroneous and unfounded, 
for it is the interest of the Church to encourage research and 
discovery in the domain both of natural and empirical science, 
The third and concluding instalment of the review of the late 
Dr. Thalhofer’s explanation of the Mass treats of the portion 
between the Pater noster and the last Gospel. Several points 
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of the Liturgy on which some difference of opinion exists 
amongst theologians are discussed, and the correctness of the 
author’s judgment is shown. Dr. Bellesheim carries on his 
biography of Cardinal Manning up to the time of his episcopal 
Jubilee. The devotion to our Lady as represented in the older 
metrical literature of Germany is the topic of the closing article. 
The chain of Marian poets enumerated by the writer commences 
in the tenth century with a highly-gifted and cultivated nun, 
who wrote Latin verse with ease and elegance, and ends with 
the Jesuit Father Balde in the seventeenth. In the early and 
middle ages, almost every nation of any culture raised its voice 
to join the praises of her of whom it was said that all generations 
should call her blessed. 

Under the title of some new suggestions respecting the 
independence of the Papacy, the Czvz/ta Cattolica (1011) 
corrects the false arguments urged in a pamphlet recently 
published, the object of which is to prove that temporal power 
is not essential to the freedom of the Supreme Pontiff; further- 
more that the possession of it is not to be desired, since it 
creates many points of dissimilarity between the Divine Head 
of the Church and His Vicegerent on earth. The exclusion of 
Christianity from public instruction forms the subject of another 
article. The remedies proposed for this evil are: (1) The 
reconciliation of the State with the Church. (2) Liberty of 
education, so that it should no longer be a monopoly of the 
State. (3) The establishment everywhere of schools wherein 
religion should be taught. Initial steps have already been taken 
to carry out the last proposal, as a means of stemming the tide 
of unbelief which threatens to devastate Italy. The continuation 
of the treatise on the regulation of sacred music by ecclesiastical 
authority, speaks in terms of high praise of the Flemish School 
of the fifteenth century, to which the style called polyphonic 
was peculiar. It is pronounced to be the style most in harmony, 
after the Gregorian chant, with the solemn services of religion, 
and with the grand edifices in which, in mediaeval times, they 
were celebrated. A propos of some anecdotes of the Russian 
famine last winter, the Civz/ta deplores the fact that in Italy 
it is the oppressed and starving poor who are expatriated, not, 
as in Russia, those who fatten themselves at the expense of 
their suffering fellow-countrymen. 

The armament of the European nations as if in preparation 
for war leads to the inquiry what would be the fate of the 
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Supreme Pontiff were hostilities to break out. If the status 
of the Pope in the city of Rome in time of peace is that of a 
prisoner, what would it be in time of war? The Papacy would 
be at the mercy of the great Powers. The Civdlta (1012) 
suggests that a protest and petition on this point addressed 
to the States of Europe should be drawn up at the approaching 
International Catholic Congress. Another article refutes the 
theory propounded by modern apologists for evil-doers, that 
a large proportion of criminals are compelled by a strong 
innate physical necessity augmented by bad education and 
example to the commission of crime, and are consequently 
hardly responsible for their misdeeds. A new system of 
empirical philosophy is discussed by the Czvz/ta, and a new 
serial tale, entitled the “Morrow of the Deluge,” a story of a 
pre-historic period, is commenced in its pages. The subjects 
considered in the Natural Science Notes are many and various. 
(1) Some fictitious discoveries attributed to Edison; (2) The 
cause of the lamentable fact that so many species of the 
animal and vegetable kingdom are becoming extinct ; (3) The 
exact description of what is now called a cyclone, taken from 
the Lueid; (4) The results of the experiments of certain 
professors in spiritualism, and the scientific explanation of 
some new phenomena. 





